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THE AUTHOR OF “REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON” 
MEETS THE CRITICS 


{Eprrors’ Note: Every Friday evening at 
7:30 o'clock, Station WGY at Schenectady, 
N.Y., presents “Speaking of Books,” one of 
the most unusual and interesting literary 
programs on the air. Since it is not a net- 
work program, few persons outside the 
Schenectady area have an opportunity to 
enjoy these informal jousts between author 
and critics. Our report, in our last Novem- 
ber issue, of a session at which Jan Valtin 
was the guest and subject of discussion, led 
many of our readers to ask for more of the 
same. The program below was recorded in 
the studio of WGY on October 24, as it 
came over the wire; it was later transcribed 
for your pleasure. If you like it and if you 
want more, let us know.| 


ANNOUNCES: Tonight we are going 
to present Margaret Leech, author of 


Reveille in Washington, published by Har- 
pers, and selected today in a poll of cities 
throughout the country as the outstanding 
book of non-fiction of the last three months. 
Miss Leech has been kind enough to come to 
our studios here tonight, and she is brave 
enough, too, to submit herself to the frank 
and unrestrained criticisms of three distin- 
guished book reviewers: Lewis Gannett, who 
writes the daily book column for the New 
York Herald Tribune, Ralph Thompson who 
writes a rival book column for the New 
York Times, and Irita Van Doren, editor of 


the Sunday Tribune Book Section. There is 

no script, no rehearsal, and no telling what 

will happen in “Speaking of Books.” 
And here’s Lewis Gannett to start to- 
night’s proceedings. 

GANNETT: Now, Miss Leech, I think you 
know we have rules on this program. We 
critics, Mrs. Van Doren and my handsome 
rival, Mr. Thompson, and I have the floor 
first, while you remain beautiful and silent 
on the sidelines. And after a little while 
there'll be a signal from the announcer 
and then you will be set free and at liberty 
to say what you will about our criticism, 
about your book, about anything you'd 
like—even about us. We'll have a few 
questions to ask you, too. Now, Mrs. Van 
Doren, I’m going to ask you to tell us 
something of what this book, Reveille in 
Washington, is, for the benefit of those 
who haven’t read it. You know your sum- 
mary of Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night on 
this program a few weeks ago brought so 
much praise in letters to this station that I 
think it’s high time you did an encore. 

VAN DoreEN: Well, Reveille in Washing- 
ton is quite a different book. It has as its 
hero the City of Washington during the 
Civil War. But most of the things you read 
about the Civil War are only incidental in 
this book. Grant’s victories in the West 
are mostly heresay, and Sherman’s March 
to the Sea has the quality of a rumor. 
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You will find here a sprawling, small city 
with primitive sanitation and streets full 
of mudholes, taxed beyond its capacity 
with all the strangely assorted elements of 
a wartime capital. Here were makeshift 
barracks, makeshift prisons, makeshift 
hospitals, and for long, long months a 
makeshift army. You realize vividly what 
a muddled and an amateur performance 
the conduct of that war was. You see 
ladies and gentlemen riding out in their 
carriages to watch the Battle of Bull Run. 
You come across Walt Whitman moving 
quietly through the hospitals giving out to 
wounded men spoonsful of jelly, pieces of 
paper and pencil, occasional nickels with 
which to buy a glass of milk. You come 
to know the Southern spy, Rose Green- 
how—friend of cabinet members and gen- 
erals, who managed to persuade even her 
prison guards to take her messages to the 
Confederate Army, and at her trial re- 
duced the tribunal of dignified gentlemen 
to apologies that they should dare ques- 
tion her. We find Clara Barton, impatient 
of the official Medical Department ways, 
loading her wagon with first aid supplies 
and food, and following the army to care 
for the wounded and dying on the field of 
battle, so close to the firing line that once 
a bullet went through her skirt as she 
climbed down from her wagon. You find 
a strange picture of Southern sympathizers 
living in the Union capital boldly cheer- 
ing every Confederate victory, openly 
feeding and comforting Confederate pris- 
oners. You see Mrs. Lincoln lonely in the 
White House, her sincerest friend, prob- 
ably, her colored dressmaker, in an eternal 
passion of furnishing and redecorating, 
buying and storing away, running up 
appalling bills for things she could never 
use. In four months she bought 300 
pairs of gloves. An unhappy, unbalanced 
woman. And somehow, pervading the 
scene but rarely present, is the gawky, 
troubled figure of Lincoln. Forced to enter 
the city secretly for his own inauguration 
by the threat that a mob was waiting to 
attack his train in Baltimore, never popu- 
lar in his capital, sitting endless hours 
awaiting in some corner of the War 
Department the news of a battle, slip- 
ping home often alone and discouraged, 
flaunted by his generals and his cabinet, 
he moves in a shadowy background here 
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until his death dreadfully lights the scene. 
You see the vengeful Stanton pursuing 
Booth and his fellow conspirators, with 
methods worthy of the Gestapo—more in- 
terested in a speedy and dramatic convic- 
tion than in justice. So this book is pri- 
marily a story, not of Lincoln, not of mili- 
tary strategy, not of politics, not of the 
Civil War—it is the story of Washington 
and the thousands of absorbing details 
that made up its life in those war years. 

GANNETT: Mrs. Van Doren, you've packed 
an amazing lot of book into four minutes. 
But here’s Ralph Thompson who tells me 
this is practically his favorite book of the 
year. What do you think she left out that 
she should have had in there? 

THOMPSON: I know what you put in, you 
put in “‘practically.” I think I wouldn't 
put in “‘practically.” 

GANNETT: Well you mean it’s the best 
book of the year. 

THOMPSON: I think it’s the best book of 
history I have read this year. 

GANNETT: And how about Mrs. Van Dor- 
en’s summary—is that the best summary 
you have heard this year? 

THOMPSON: That’s the best summary I've 
heard on this program. 

GANNETT: But didn’t she leave some things 
out ? 

THOMPSON: I think she might have empha- 
sized a little bit more the tremendous rich- 
ness of the picture of Washington at that 
time—the material that could be bought 
in the shops, say. The food available in 
the restaurants, the street cars that were 
running then (I guess they were horse 
cars that were running in Washington for 
the first time), the press, the hotels, the 
soldiers milling through the streets—it 
was a tremendous picture. 

GANNETT: I kind of resented that Rose 
Greenhow. I didn’t think she was as 
good a woman ‘py as Belle Boyd. Remem- 
ber Belle Boyd from the Civil War? 

THOMPSON: Well—I remember her best 
from Miss Leech’s book about the Civil 
War. I don’t remember the Civil War 
very well myself. 

GANNETT: I know, you were a little young. 
But Belle Boyd was—I don’t remember 
whether she was 18 or 19 years old—and 
she’s the one who set the whole prison 
crazy by singing “Maryland, My Mary- 

land.” You remember that line she sang? 
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VAN DorEN: No, I don’t remember the 
lines. 

GANNETT: Well, now, I think it was: 
“Huzzah, she claims the Northern scum.” 
But I can’t sing it, now can’t you sing that 
line? 

VAN DoreEN: I'm afraid not, not even for 
you. 

GANNETT: Is it really literally true that all 
through the Civil War there were Con- 
federate sympathizers living in Washing- 
ton and hanging their flags out when the 
South won a victory? 

VAN DoREN: Miss Leech gives a very vivid 
picture of just what happened. 

GANNETT: I believe so, but you don’t re- 
member it yourself ? 

VAN DorEN: No, I don’t either. 

GANNETT: Well, I liked that story about 
Mrs. Lincoln’s sister who came through 
the lines and stayed at the White House 
and kept her Confederate sympathies per- 
fectly solidly with her, and had a little 
boy with her who made Tad Lincoln kind 
of miserable and told him his father 
wasn’t the real President—the real Presi- 
dent was Jeff Davis. That’s a kind of 
nice feeling to have that kind of thing 
going on in the middle of the war. 

THOMPSON: I’m amazed also by the idea 

Miss Leech gives so clearly of the White 

House being open to anybody who would 

come in—almost. People came in actually 


from the street and stole things from the 
first floor. There were no guards, or prac- 
tically no guards around. 

VAN DorEN: Lincoln apparently had no 
privacy at all for his work or anything 
else. 

THOMPSON: And then the privacies that he 
did have, you remember how Mrs. Lincoln 
had decorated that with bouquets and 
brocatelles ? 

GANNETT: What's a brocatelle, Mr. Thomp- 
son ? 

THOMPSON: It’s something that’s used for 
draperies. 

GANNETT: It sounds like broccoli. 

THOMPSON: And gold fringe, and tassel- 
work, and carpets from Scotland, and cur- 
tains from Switzerland—it must have been 
quite an oppressive place. 

VAN DorEN: Some of the most fascinating 
details are in the appendix in this book,— 
did you read that Mr. Thompson? 


THOMPSON: About the funeral expenses ? 


VAN DorREN: Yes—you remember those 
figures ? 
THOMPSON: So much for cotton thread—I 


still don’t know what the cotton thread 
was used for. By the way, there is some 


very interesting new material Miss Leech 
has got in that book, which apparently has 
not been in print before anywhere. We 
must ask her about that. 
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GANNETT: Well, I liked those—She talks 
about Mrs. Lincoln’s gloves, but there 
were a lot of gloves for the funeral. Then 
there was another little item in those fun- 
eral mses. Remember there were—I 
think they were $10-silk hats for Lincoln's 
oldest son, and then the Secret Service 
men got... . 

THOMPSON: Eight-dollar hats. 

GANNETT: Eight dollar hats, and poor little 
Tad Lincoln just got a four-dollar-and-a 
half hat—a felt hat. 

VAN DoREN: That was an afterthought 
anyhow—three days after the others got 
theirs. 

THOMPSON: Fifty cents extra for a mourn- 
ing band. 

GANNETT: I don’t know why it matters— 
three days. You have three children, Mrs. 
Van Doren—do you buy all their hats on 
the same day ?—-Oh, it’s just full of detail, 
and you get a sense that you're just living 
in Washington. 

THOMPSON: A very interesting picture, too, 
you remember of how much smaller 
Washington then was than it is now. I 
think, although Miss Leech will probably 
correct me on this, that where the Wash- 
ington Monument now stands was prac- 
tically the edge of the Potomac River, and 
all the space where the pools are leading 
down to the Lincoln Memorial now has 
been filled in since that time. 

VAN Doren: And it's appalling to read 
that the sewage canal was just a few 
blocks back of the White House. 

GANNETT: Yes, that was swamps, marshes, 
and sewage canal looking out over the 
pleasant prospects at present. And then I 
also liked the picture of General Mc- 
Clellan who sort of lived in Washington 
and commuted out to the battlefield every 
day—and the old pigeon General Scott, 
who was Commander in Chief until how 
long ? 

THOMPSON: Old Fuss and Feathers they 
called him, didn’t they? 

VaN DorEN: So feeble that he had to go 
in a cafriage or chair wherever he went. 

THOMPSON: And very fond of good food. 

GANNETT: And another item kind of inter- 
ested me—I read this book just about the 
time that they were talking of extending 
or shortening the conscription now. Wash- 

ington, if I remember rightly, was saved 

by the arrival of the 7th New York Regi- 
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ment with the finest uniforms in the 
United States at the time—all enlisted for 


thirty days’ service. 

VAN DoreEN: And they went back right 
from the battlefield at the end of thirty 
days. 

GANNETT: When their time was up. 

VAN DoREN: Apparently. 

GANNETT: I don’t know what they did in 
fighting since they had just had a banquet 
at Delmonico’s the night before they left 
New York, and I should think it would 
have taken them thirty days to recover 
from it. (Bell) 

ANNOUNCER: There's the signal, and time’s 
up for the critics. And now it’s Miss 
Leech’s turn. 

GANNETT: You know, when I read your 
book, Miss Leech, I just kept thinking of 
Sandburg’s great book on Lincoln, and 
that’s a compliment to your book, and 
perhaps Mr. Thompson will chime in and 
say it’s a compliment to Sandburg’s too, 
but I couldn’t help wondering how you 
dared write a book about Washington in 
Lincoln’s time just after Sandburg’s book 
came out, and then I wondered whether 
perhaps, after Sandburg’s book came out, 
you made any changes in your book. 

LEECH: Well, the first draft of my book 
was nearly finished when Mr. Sandburg’s 
book came out. I don’t think I would 
have had the presumption to start in on it 
if I had known about it. 

GANNETT: It’s extraordinary how the two 
books fit in together. 

VAN Doren: Mr. Gannett, if I remember 
correctly you guessed in your column in 
reviewing Miss Leech’s book that she had 
probably cut out some of the parts about 
Lincoln after reading Sandburg’s book in 
order not to duplicate. 

LEECH: No, Mr. Gannett guessed wrong 
on that. I had written my book with the 
merest mention of Lincoln in the first 
place because he seemed such a sacred 
figure in our history and so much had 
been written about him that I didn’t quite 
dare to touch him. 

GANNETT: Didn’t you have access to ma- 
terial that Sandburg had used, Miss 
Leech ? 

LEECH: Yes, to a great deal of it, of course. 

GANNETT: To the War Department mate- 
rial ? 
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LEECH: Well, the War Department mate- 
rial is a peculiar situation. You can’t 
see any of the unprinted War Department 
material about the Civil War. They guard 
it very jealously. 

GANNETT: After 80 years that it is now, 
there are still things that are kept away 
from scholars ? 

LEECH: There are a great many things that 
are kept away from people—it’s their 
policy to conceal it. 

GANNETT: Have you any idea what sort 
of thing that is? 

LEECH: Well, I know that all the spy ma- 
terial in the possession of the War De- 
partment is concealed; I’m not sure, of 
course, of what else hasn’t been printed. 

VAN DoreEN: How did you get the mate- 
rial for that examination of Mrs. Green- 
how? 

LEECH: Well, that’s rather a funny story, 
Mrs. Van Doren. I got that through a 
mistake of some librarian or clerk in the 
War Department. You see, in the early 
months of the war down to February of 
1863, the State Department was in con- 
trol of all spy activities and all counter- 
espionage, and the State Department's 
policy is not to conceal its pages, which 
are quite open to the public, and so you 
can see the records of any spies who were 
arrested in 1861. As soon as Mr. Stanton 
took office, the War Department takes 
over and then you can’t see anything at 
all. That examination of prisoners which 
took place in March of 1862 under Mr. 
Stanton has been mislabeled 1861. 

GANNETT: This particular file or manu- 
script ? 

LEECH: This particular file—a large, red, 
telescoped envelope of manuscripts, and 
it reached the National Archives in error. 

GANNETT: And then it reached you. 


LEECH: And then it reached me. 


GANNETT: And you have been the first 
person to look at it, you say? 

LEECH: I think I was the first person to 
look at it. They didn’t know what it 
was. They are very helpful at the Na- 
tional Archives and very cooperative, and 
they said, “I wonder if there’d be any- 
thing that you'd be interested in on truck 
#12.” And truck #12 didn’t sound at 
all to me as if it would deal with my 
period, but I was willing to take a chance, 
so I asked for the file from truck #12, 
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and it was this file that had the exam- 
ination of the women spies, which I was 
particularly glad to find. 

VAN DoreEN: Is there any other material 
‘in the book that is new that no one else 
has used ? 

LEECH: Well, the material from B. B. 
French's letters—he was the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings in Washing- 
ton, and he had some very revealing 
things to tell about Mrs. Lincoln and her 
extravagances. 

GANNETT: Oh, that’s where you got that 
very interesting material on the amount 
of money Mrs. Lincoln spent for a rug, 
and how the President objected to $2500 
for a rug. 

LEECH: Yes, I think that’s an awfully good 
story, and that story has not been printed 
before, and also from his letters and cor- 
respondence I found the story of Watt, 
the dishonest gardener at the White 
House, and of how he had been stealing 
for years, ever since the Pierce Admin- 
istration, but had always been kept in his 
job just the same. No one could seem 
to oust this dishonest man, John Watt, 
who became a great pet of Mrs. Lincoln’s. 
It’s a story I suppose we don’t know all 
about yet, but it opens up.a very strange 
side. 

GANNETT: Do you think there is anything 
at all—these stories about Stanton? A 
fellow named Eisenschiml wrote a book 
and tried to make out— 

LEECH: Two books. 

GANNETT—that the Secretary of War was 
—all right, two books—that the Secretary 
of War was mixed up in things. You 
gave a picture of him, as I understood it, 
as of a hot-tempered sort of totalitarian of 
the period. Perhaps you didn’t— 

LEECH: You don’t mean I used that word, 
do you? 

GANNETT: Well, did you? 

LEECH: No, I didn’t. 

GANNETT: Were you very careful to use 
no anachronistic words? 

LEECH: Well, I found that I had to use 
words that were common in the news- 
papers of the day, because when I used 
other words, as for example it would be 
very easy to say that a speech electrified 
an audience, or the news of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was broadcast to 
the public— 
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GANNETT: Or that Mrs. Lincoln was off 
her trolley a little bit. 

LEECH: Or that Mrs. Lincoln was off her 
trolley. 

GANNETT: Or that Mrs. Lincoln had an 
inferiority complex. 

LEECH: Exactly. When you used those 
words somehow it seemed to me, perhaps 
it was a pedantic point of view, but it 
seemed to me that you were jolted out of 
the period when you referred to things 
that hadn’t been invented or that people 
didn’t yet know about. 

VAN DorEN: You did use one phrase, 
though, that seemed to me that sort of 
word. You spoke of Jubal Early’s troops 
as Rough Riders. 

LEECH: Well, that’s a curious thing, Mrs. 
Van Doren. I read that in the news- 
paper—they called them Rough Riders, 
although we associate that with Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

VAN DorEN: Yes, I thought he invented it. 

LEECH: Yes, I did, too, but they already 
called them that. Of course, the Civil 
War term was “‘bushwackers” for irregu- 
lar cavalry, but they did speak of them as 
Rough Riders, so I thought that if the 
newspaper did I could. 

GANNETT: Were there any other—you 
spoke of cocktails somewhere in that 
book too, didn’t you? 

VAN DOoREN: Oh, that struck me, too. 

LEECH: Oh, cocktails are a very old insti- 
tution in this country. Cocktails were 
going very strong, and they had in the 
bars the same list that you see now. All 
sorts of — 

THOMPSON: With the same names? 

LEECH: Yes, all those fancy names. 

THOMPSON: Martinis? 


LEECH: I don’t remember Martinis. I 
think Martinis came later. But Angel 
Face, and that kind of fancy name. You 
know the type I mean. 

GANNETT: You mean 
fashioned cocktails. 

LEECH: They didn’t know they were old- 
fashioned. I think those were. what 
people drank. 

VAN DoreEN: I think one of the most in- 
teresting things in reading that book is 
the inevitable comparison you make be- 
tween Washington then and Washington 

now. You think of Washington as being 


they had old- 
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in such a muddle at the moment, but it 
is just nothing as compared to that, is 
it? 

LEECH: No, things were in such a muddle 
then that it was—it’s hard to believe 
when you read about the first part of the 
war, the early part of the war, that the 
Union was actually victorious in the end. 

GANNETT: It’s hard to understand. It’s 
astounding, too, the way that Washington 
for months and perhaps for years was 
actually a besieged city with Confederate 
troops not only across the river or part 
of the time across the Potomac in Vir- 
ginia, but also to the north. Isn't that 
right, Miss Leech? . . . In Maryland? 

LEECH: Yes, during Lee’s two invasions at 
the North it was encircled practically. 

GANNETT: There were actually Confeder- 
ate troops around there. .. . 

THOMPSON: Like Moscow today. There 
are a lot of things extraordinarily con- 
temporary in there. I was kind of enter- 
tained at that little story about what I 
suppose we'd call today a ‘Defense 
Strike” in the Government Printing Of. 
fice when the girls went on strike in 18- 
(what was it, 62, 3?) 

LEECH: Yes. 

GANNETT: And got a raise from $5 a week 
to $1 a day, or something like that. 

LEECH: Why shouldn't girls go on strike? 

GANNETT: Well I just—well, I guess | 
just mean I didn’t think they did in 1862. 

LEECH: Well, really you're quite right be- 
cause women weren't in industry then. 
This was— 

GANNETT: What did they do in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in 1862? Do you 
know? 

LEECH: Well, I don’t really know. They 
did rather menial— 

GANNETT: Well, I think we've done very 
well, we've found something about the 
period that Miss Leech doesn’t know. I 
think that’s doing pretty well. How far 
was it that McClellan commuted—lI sup- 
pose you didn’t use that word “com- 
muted”—to the battlefields—but I got 
that idea from your book? How far did 
he have to ride? 

LEECH: Well, of course the camp covered 

a very large area outside of Washington. 

He probably made the whole circle—he 

was very fond of riding around the whole 

circle which covered many miles. 
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GANNETT: A very handsome Virginian on 
horseback, wasn’t he? 

LEECH: Very handsome, he made a fine 
figure as a soldier. 

GANNETT: Was that the basis on which 
he made his campaign for President in 
the middle of the war? 

LEECH: On his looks, you mean, alone? 

GANNETT: Well, I don’t necessarily mean 
alone, but does that kind of thing count? 
... or used to count? 

LEECH: Well, I think that McClelland 
made his campaign because he was a 
Democrat and he made it on the fact 
that he had been persecuted by the Re- 
publican Administration, and many Dem- 
ocrats felt that he had been unjustly dealt 
with. 

GANNETT: I seem to remember that some 
of them felt that way in recent years too, 
or vice versa a little bit. Miss Leech, on 
that thing we were talking about before 
about the Confederates living openly 
through the cae during the war and 
hanging their flags. Is that literally true 
all through the war? 


LEECH: Well, I don’t think they hung out 
their flags after the early months. I don’t 
think a Confederate flag would have been 
tolerated. It was so in the very early part 
of the war. 

GANNETT: And there was more or less 
clandestine communication ? 


LEECH: Oh, constantly. There was con- 
stant espionage and there were agents in 
Washington and many Southern sympa- 
thizers, but as the war went on and as 
there were great Northern victories—I 
should think after Gettysburg—the people 
of Washington were much more intoler- 
ant of the dissension. They were much 
quieter . . . the Secessionists became 
much quieter as the Union grew stronger. 

GANNETT: Wasn't there criticism in the 
papers at the time of the President taking 
into the White House the widow of a 
Confederate officer who was his wife's 
sister. 

LEECH: I don’t remember that it was men- 
tioned, Mr. Gannett. If it was men- 
tioned at all it was just that she was 
there. I don’t remember any mention 
of it now. 

VAN DoREN: Was the President aware of 
his wife’s making bargains with political 
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seekers for office in order to get money 
for her plans? 

LEECH: Well, there is one story that he 
made a political appointment in return 
for a diamond brooch which had been 
given to Mrs. Lincoln, but I don’t know 
if that’s true. It was told by Henry. Vil- 
lard. He certainly knew how much money 
she was spending on the house because 
he had all those bills. He had no idea of 
how much he was in debt. That she con- 
cealed from him. 

GANNETT: Do you think the people at 
large, Miss Leech, understand what kind 
of person Mrs. Lincoln was? She’s really 
the most fascinating character in the en- 
tire book to me. 

LEECH: Yes, she is to me too. A great deal 
has been suppressed about Mrs. Lincoln, 
you know. It’s quite hard to find material 
about her. 

GANNETT: She was definitely out of her 
head, would you say, toward the end of 
her life after the war? 

LEECH: Oh yes. She was committed. Her 
son Robert had her committed to an in- 
sane asylum in Cook County in Illinois— 
a Cook County jury adjudged her insane. 
But she didn’t stay very long in confine- 
ment, and she was permitted to leave the 
sanatorium, and judged restored to reason. 
It has to be done by jury in that County. 
And then she went off and wandered for 
many years in Europe all alone. It must 
have been a very tragic thing if we knew 
the story of those years. Because, of 
course, by this time Tad had died. You 
see she had had a very tragic life. 

VAN DorEN: When did Tad die? 

LEECH: I think it was 1871 or 1872—in 
the early 70’s sometime—when he was 
about 16, sometime around there. 

GANNETT: She lost two children and then 
her husband and then a third child? 


LEECH: Yes, she had lost a baby before, 
too, Willie who died in the White House. 
She had four boys, and she had only 
Robert left and he was married, and he 
acted so eccentrically and she was de- 
ranged and had hallucinations, and in 
this perhaps a little bit improved state, 
but still in this half-mad state she 
wandered all over Europe alone. You 
have a— 

GANNETT: Excuse me. In that Washing- 
ton period, did people in Washington 
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really know of all that trouble added to LzgcH: I don’t think that he knew about 


the load on the President’s shoulders? 
LEECH: Did they know—well, of course, 
no one knew she was insane. No. 
THOMPSON: Did they know what an agony 
the President went through in the White 
House? In addition to all the worry 
about the battles and the generals, etc. ? 
Remember that one place, Mr. Gannett, 
where Miss Leech tells of Lincoln’s going 
to Mrs. Lincoln and saying after, I think, 
Willie’s death, “Now Mother, see that 
big white building over there? If you're 
not careful we're going to have to put 
you in there,” when she was grieving. 
LEECH: That was the insane asylum. An 
it seems almost as if he had a premon- 
ition. He must have known that she was 
partly unbalanced. But I don’t suppose 
the public at large knew. She was very 
much hated, of course. 


VAN DorREN: He took over most of the 


debts that she ran up, didn’t he . . . most 
of the bills? 


ANNOUNCER: 


it, really, Mrs. Van Doren, and after his 
death she tried to get the Republican poli- 
ticians to pay those bills, and they were 
extremely reluctant to have any part of it. 
And then she did a very scandalous and 
dreadful thing. She took all her dresses, 
of which she had quantities, and put them 
up for public auction in New York, and 
it was such a dreadful scandal that no one 
would go to the sale. The whole thing 
fell flat, but she had made a vere spec- 
tacle of herself. That was perhaps two or 
three years after Mr. Lincoln’s death. 


GANNETT: It gives you a terrific sense of 


the burden that man carried, with all the 
public abuse he got in and the criticism 
and conduct of the war and his own un- 
certainties, and then this dark secret of the 
White House behind the curtain. (Bell) 
There’s the signal again, 
and it’s time to call a halt to “Speaking 
of Books.” 





Martha E. Bonham 


Sidney Lanier was born in this gray cottage one hundred years ago (February 3, 1842). 
Here he developed his musical talent and began the writing of poetry. After his imprison- 
ment during the Civil War, be returned to this home in broken health, but he continued 


to write poetry. The later part of bis life was spent in Baltimore and North Carolina. 














Creative Therapy 


By Byrd Arnold Smith * 


T= hospital librarian is an important 
agent in the field of mental hygiene. 
Her wares are valuable to the mental life of 
the patient. But the quality of her person- 
ality is more important than her bibliother- 
apy. Response to people is more powerful 
than fiction. Real life is more dynamic than 
imagination in spite of the tendancy of many 
patients to retreat into phantasy. Identifica- 
tion with you as a person is stronger than 
identification with a character in a book. 

Hence, since you are influential in the 
mental life of the patient, it is important 
that you should be equipped with an under- 
aniline of the deeper significance of human 
behavior and that your personalities should 
stimulate mental health in the patients you 
serve. 


Illness is often the crisis in the life of the 
patient that precipitates mental ill health. 
Serious mental trouble may not develop, but 
regressions to earlier emotional levels may 
take place and unless the patient is stimu- 
lated to regain his adult emotional develop- 
ment, he may fixate on the regressed level 
and remain unfitted to resume his place of 
responsibility after physical recovery. Every 
physical ailment has its mental and emotional 
concomitants. These cannot be neglected 
if complete recovery is to be realized. You 
play a vital part in the treatment of these 
concomitants. 


The hospitalized patient is, of necessity, 
freed from all responsibility that formerly 
challenged his attention and efforts. He re- 
turns to the environment of babyhood where 
he is served, protected and supervised. If 
he has cherished a conscious or repressed de- 
sire to escape from responsibility, his desire 
is granted in illness. His identification with 
childish ease may become so great that he 
will try to perpetuate his escape in hysterias 
or malingering. 

If he does not go this far, he may allow 
immature patterns of behavior to develop 
and become fixed, thereby impairing his ad- 
justments to adult life. The challenge to 
return to adult levels of behavior may come 
Children's, Merborial “Heepitsl, Chicagn’ ‘Rosset or ak 
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through books and through your personal 
stimulation to his feeling of adequacy. 

During illness, the adequate adult may 
become childish, the immature adult may be- 
come dependant, and the child may become 
babyish. 


There Are No Adults 


The deterrents to mature psychological de- 
velopment during the growth of all per- 
sonalities are so prevalent that few chrono- 
logically adult individuals achieve consist- 
ently mature personalities. Frankwood Wil- 
liams in his book on adolescence makes the 
statement that there are no adults. All of 
us have some immaturity in our reaction pat- 
terns. But the nearer we come to complete 
psychological maturity, the more fully are 
we prepared to make effective our potential- 
ities. Immaturities cripple our reactions to 
life. In fact, all maladjustments may be 
traced to some form of immaturity. Handi- 
caps in our personalities are due to fixations 
on immature emotional levels during our 
growing-up period. Complexes, over com- 
pensations, projections, faulty identifications, 
flights from reality and exaggerated rational- 
izations are immature forms of reaction. The 
fully mature person faces reality rather than 
finding some form of escape. He accepts 
the full responsibility for his own person- 
ality and his adjustments to his world. He 
doesn’t shift the blame for his inadequacies 
to others. He accepts the reality of other 
people’s personalities and adjusts to them 
rather than resenting them. 

He finds greater satisfaction in giving 
satisfaction to others than in self seeking. 
Antagonism is immature. The egocentric is 
immature. He accepts the challenge of life 
and doesn’t waste time quarreling with the 
laws of cause and effect. He doesn’t argue 
that if these laws operated differently, he 
would be all right. He doesn’t shift the 
blame for his own weaknesses to the general 
scheme of affairs and wish that God had 
done a better job in creation. The pro- 
tester is immature. Destructiveness is child- 
ish. The adult personality is constructive 
and creative, 
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The human personality has come of age 
when it has achieved personal security, 
wholesome self confidence, intellectual inde- 
pendence, emotional adequacy, financial in- 
dependence, acceptance of the idea of mat- 
ing, and an orienting philosophy of life. 
Without these, he flounders in the grip of 
some form of psychological immaturity. 

The hospitalized patient has lost the sup- 
port of an important prop to his person- 
ality. Health is impaired. And unless he 
has brought a constellation of unusually 
strong adult attitudes to fortify him, his be- 
havior patterns will suffer from the loss. | 
know of a doctor who says he fell in love 
with his wife because he saw how fine she 
could be during illness. Not all are equipped 
to be valiant under stress. Weaknesses in 
the personality show up during illness. 
These may disappear when health is re- 
gained, but they may become permanent. 
You, as librarians, may play a part in pro- 
phylaxis and cure. 


Sick Emotions in the Sick 


Anger and fear are the most common 
form of regression during illness. Anger 
that has not become cultured into determina- 
tion, staying power, loyalty, and construc- 
tive drive may show itself in the regressed 
form of explosiveness, resentment, revolt, 
sullenness, and irritability. These are re- 
sistances to the acceptance of reality and may 
frustrate recovery. If these negative result- 
ants of anger can be converted into coopera- 
tive determination to solve the problem of 
illness, the will-to-live may supplant defeat. 
The books you give may carry the ideas of 
triumph through determination. But most 
of all, your personalities must show no signs 
of regressed anger. Your greeting, your 
casual remark should stimulate the patient to 
a higher emotional level. You have no right 
to be irritated by an irritable, unreasonable 
patient. You cannot resent sick emotions in 
the sick. You are well, or should be if you 
are on duty, and your reactions should help 
to fortify your patient. 

Insecure, fear-ridden people who become 
ill, often show intensification of their fears. 
Others -who have risen above submerged 
fears in every day life, find themselves the 
victims of these buried fears when illness 
overtakes them. Because they are unequal 
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to their tasks physically, and are unable to 
throw off their fears in activity, they become 
subjective, and listen to the qualms of their 
inner selves. Painful memories of past ex- 
periences may overwhelm them and take 
them back into the insecurities of childhood. 
They may identify themselves with their 
immature helplessness and forget the 
strength they have shown in later life. They 
begin to question their ability to carry on, 
to hold the love of their mates and children, 
to fear the loss of business and social con- 
tacts, or fear permanent disability. These 
fears may become strong enough to cause 
the patient to fixate in illness as an escape to 
prevent blame for the inadequacy that he 
imagines is real. Anxiety neuroses often re- 
sult from faulty convalescence. Physical re- 
covery is not enough. Mental and emotional! 
recovery must take place if the convalescence 
is to be considered successful. 

Mastering the art of stimulating the feel- 
ing of adequacy in other people is a per- 
sonality asset so strong that it may be used 
as an instrument for achieving successful 
social, business, or professional relationships. 
Its value in the sick room is beyond esti- 
mate. The person who has mastered this 
art, has become secure in his own feeling 
of adequacy in the process. Self-conscious- 
ness and egocentricity are lost in the focus 
on other people. Satisfaction arises out of 
giving’ satisfaction to others. In short, he 
who masters the art of stimulating the feel- 
ing of adequacy in other people, has 
achieved his own psychological maturity and 
insured his place of acceptance in his social 
world. The personal rewards are great, but 
their greatness lies in the degree of service 
given to other personalities. 

If you want to lose your sense of inse- 
curity and feelings of inadequacy, begin to 
master the art of stimulating others to feel 
adequate. Your patients need this stimula- 
tion to give them security and freedom from 
corroding fears. As you succeed your own 
personalities will mature into a triumph over 
your own handicaps. 


Subtle Flattery 


Making others feel adequate is seldom 
achieved by direct flattery. This is too su- 
perficial and obvious. It is more effective 
to discover in the patient some real point 
of superiority and bring it to light. You 
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might say, “A person of your type of mind 
may enjoy one of the better books.” By 
this means you have assumed a superior mind 
without injecting maudlin flattery. The pa- 
tient may have forgotten that he has a 
superior mind or may have depressed his 
salt aneus to the point of rejecting any su- 
periority in himself. Your stimulation may 
start constructive thinking again. To an- 
other you may say, “You seem to be inter- 
ested in aesthetics. I believe that you would 
enjoy this book more than the average per- 
son could.” Immediately the patient will 
realize that you recognize him as superior 
to the average. 

But more than anything you may say, 
your bearing toward the patient can arouse 
his feeling of adequacy. You know people 
who make you feel less-than-the-dust when- 
ever you meet them; not by what they 
say, but by their general attitude toward you. 
But again you have felt your chest rise and 
your sense of power and self esteem stimu- 
lated when certain other people come into 
your presence. You have the feeling that 
they believe in you and that arouses your 
belief in yourself to rise out of the common- 

lace. It is essential to have a fundamental 

lief in other péople if you are to be suc- 
cessful in stimulating their feeling of ade- 
quacy. Their behavior may be so faulty 
that it arouses a critical attitude in you. But 
if you can recognize faulty behavior as mal- 
adjustment and can accept the fact that these 
maladjustments are the inevitable results of 
definite causes for which the patient may not 
be responsible, you will lose your resistance 
and you will be free to perceive the points 
of adequacy in him that you may use as a 
starting point for stimulation. Few people 
show faulty behavior when they feel up to 
the task of successful adjustment. We Ton't 
like to associate with inferiority complexes. 
Yet many of our reactions cause inferiority 
feelings in others, but still we blindly resent 
the results of our own handiwork. 


Projection 


Another personality trait that may appear 
or become intensified in the sick room is 
projection. This is another form of shift- 
ing the responsibility for one’s own person- 
ality to some agent outside the self. The 
attempt to find some one, something, or 
some set of circumstances to blame for our 
own difficulties is an easy mode of escape 
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when we are below par physically. But 
chronic projection is debilitating. It doesn't 
bring relief from the burden of the self 
but causes conflict and discontent. Nothing 
but facing the real causes frankly and act- 
ing upon them bring relief. The projector 
is critical of other people and intolerant of 
their behavior when they show the weak- 
nesses that he is struggling with in his own 
inner self. Projection leads from criticism 
to suspicion on the dangerous road to the 
paranoid serge ss It is immature and 
always reflects feelings of inadequacy. 

Over-compensation is distressing to see. 
Yet when one is robbed of his physical fit- 
ness, he may compensate by flaunting his 
other superiorities; when the individual is 
not characteristically a compensating person- 
ality, he may throw off his overcompensa- 
tions when he regains health. But if there 
are deep inferiority feelings, boasting, strut- 
ting, domineering, intolerance, and cynicism 
may become distressingly evident. These 
behavior patterns are maladjusting and will 
cripple the personality. The only antidote 
for projection and over-compensation that I 
know of is to give a feeling of security and 
adequacy to the patient. 

We all rationalize at times. Perhaps we 
should, for rationalization, used intelligently, 
is the basis for tact. But exaggerated ration- 
alization is an escape mechanism and leads 
to conflict. We may be able to rationalize 
our way out of difficulty with other people 
but we can’t sell ourselves a bill of goods. 
Down deep in our minds, we know the truth 
and we can’t successfully blind ourselves. 
The attempt is disastrous to our peace of 
mind. We must to ourselves be true if we 
would avoid inner conflict. 

We have confined our discussion so far 
to personality traits as we found them in 
adult regressions in the sick room. These 
same traits may be seen in-the-making in our 
child patients. If they are nipped in the 
bud, fixations may be avoided. 


One trait that seems to be more prevalent 
in children is capitalization. The child likes 
to capitalize on his ailment, and use it to 
obtain freedom from adult control and to 
get his own way. When this appears in an 
adult it is extreme psychological immaturity. 
Minimizing the severity and permanency of 
the ailment and presenting the lure to activi- 
ties that the child enjoys, usually dismisses 
this trait in the young. 


(Continued on page 561) 








HE “bad boy” has long been a center of 

pedagogical discussion. Just who is he, 
how did he get that way,.and what are we 
going to do with him? Since the library is 
now recognized as an educational agency, it 
is only natural that librarians should find 
themselves drawn into the controversy. 


Hidden in a mass of data gathered by Dr. 
J. N. Washburne* in a study of adolescent 
wishes are a few facts to give librarians 
pause: 

In recording their wishes definitely more 
“bad” girls and “bad” boys expressed a wish 
“to read books” than did “good” boys and 
girls. The wish to read books was made 
more frequently by maladjusted than by 
well-adjusted children otherwise matched as 
to age, 1.Q., and sex.” 

These factors seem to be borne out by ex- 
perience. It has happened frequently when 
a group of teachers have been discussing 
some particular “bad” boy that I have been 
compelled to say, “But he never gives me 
any trouble. He likes to read, and when he 
comes to the library he just sits down and 
reads.” When I begin to name over my most 
prolific readers (in quantity, not in quality), 
I find that they often come from the group 
of so-called “bad boys.” 


These facts seemed to indicate that a study 
of “goodness” and “badness” and its rela- 
tionship to reading might prove profitable. 
Accordingly, we asked ourselves the follow- 
ing questions and then set about trying to 
find the answers: 


Is it really true that “bad’’ boys and girls read 
more than “good” boys and girls? 


What relationship is there between the amount 
of their reading and their social maturity? 


What relationship is there between the quality 
of their reading and their social maturity ? 


Is their interest in reading an opening by which 
we can “get at” problem students to help them 
reach a higher level of social maturity and more 
acceptable behavior? 

* Librarian, Massena, N.Y., Public Schools. 


‘J. N. Washburne. The impulsions of adolescents as 
revealed by their written wishes. Journal of Juvenile 


Research 26: 193-212. July 1932. 
2 op. cit. 


P. 202, 203, 205. 





Bad Boys and Their Books 


By Doris M. Cole * 


Our first study was an unscientific “straw- 
in-the-wind” sort of affair which aimed not 
to prove anything, but to survey the reading 
situation and to notice any trends which 
might be significant and worthy of a more 
detailed and complete study. 

Since there is no such thing as a “bad” 
boy, it seemed impracticable with the limited 
resources we had to try to isolate any con- 
siderable group of them. To make the study 
simpler, we selected a group of extensive 
readers and compared them with another 
group who read very little, on the basis of 
intelligence, scholastic achievement, and so- 
cial adjustment. Groups were ‘selected by 
means of a “book census’ taken throughout 
the senior high school. The non-reading 
group was composed of the thirty pupils 
who, by their own admission, had not read a 
single book beyond that which was required 
for their school .work during the previous 
term. The thirty ‘readers’ were picked at 
random from the ninety pupils who had read 
over twenty books beyond those required for 
their school work during the previous term. 

1.Q. ratings and scholastic marks were 
taken from the permanent record cards in 
the high school office. 

Social-adjustment scores were found by 

giving all sixty pupils the Washburne Soci al 
Adjustment Inventory.* 

The comparison of the two groups is 

shown in the accompanying charts and tables. 


Intelligence 


The median I.Q. of the readers was con- 
siderably above that of the non-readers. For 
the readers the range was from 79 to 126 
with a median of 107.5. The range for the 
non-readers was from 90 to 123 with a me- 
dian of 103 (fig. 1). 


School Grades 


The scholastic averages of the reading 
group were slightly below those of the non- 
readers, although the range in both cases 
was the same—from 67 to 93. The median 
average grade for the readers was 77; for 
the non-readers 79 (fig. 2). 


N. Washburne. 


7 Inventory. 
World Book Company, 1940. 


Social-Ad justment 
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These results suggest some questions: 


Do the readers do poorer school work because 
they are spending too much time reading? Or on 
the contrary, do they spend so much time reading 
because their classwork is unsatisfactory to them? 
In either case, is their reading of such a nature 
that they are getting from it the information they 
are not getting in class? 


Social Adjustment 


The Washburne Social-Adjustment inven- 
tory breaks adjustment down into seven parts 
as follows: 


Truthfulness 


A low t-score indicates relative freedom from 
deliberate or unintentional inaccuracies in an- 
swering the questions. A high score does not 
necessarily mean a general tendency to untruth- 
fulness, although this may often be the case. 


Happiness 


A low h-score indicates satisfactory adjust- 
ment as revealed in the happiness of the in- 
dividual. The term includes a sense of well- 
being and contentment and the feeling that life 
is worthwhile. 


Alienation 


A low a-score indicates that the individual 
has a sense of social membership and accept- 
ance, that he feels his common humanity with 
others, and that he is emotionally stable. 





Sympathy 


A low s-score indicates a 
negative response to people. 


sensitive non- 


Purpose 


A low p-score indicates a sense of purpose; 
that is, the desire to reach goals involving some 
plan and effort. 


Impulse-Judgment 


A low i-score means that the individual has 
the ability to judge well between conflicting im- 
pulses, so that satisfactions which are greater, 
but are more remote and more difficult of at- 
tainment, are not sacrificed for the easier, im- 
mediate, but lesser satisfaction. 


Control 


A low c-score indicates a sense of self-control 
and the ability to make and execute plans. 


Contrary to our hypothesis at the start of 
the study, we found that the reading group 
rated generally better than the non-reading 
group in all aspects of social adjustment ex- 
cept truthfulness. In impulse-judgment the 
two groups were the same. But since more 
of the readers’ papers had to be discarded 
for lack of truthfulness than did those of 
non-readers, the size of the groups were al- 
tered and they were no longer scientifically 
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comparable. Trends can be noticed, but no 
real conclusions drawn. 


Comparative results are shown in the fol- 
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lowing tables: 


Taste I. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF READERS AND NON-READERS 





Sacre 
1 TA et aa HE 














National high Readers Non-readers 
school norms Range Median Range Median 
TOTAL SCORE 107 62-179 118 24-214 134.5 
Truthfulmess ...... 11 0-51 16.5 0-52 9.5 
Happiness ........ 3 0-18 4.5 0-26 10 
Alienation ........ 14 0-60 17 4-43 225 
nT ie 11 0-33 10 0-30 14.5 
PUNE 5 oc gacnks 49 27-73 45 22-93 52.5 
Impulse-Judgment .. 4 0-13 3.5 0-19 3 
CoS iS a widens 12 0-36 14 5-48 21 





In every case the lower score is the more satisfactory. 


The biggest difference in the two groups 
was in the things for which they wished. 
The wishes expressed by more than half of 


each group are shown in order of frequency 


of mention in Table II: 


TABLE II. MOST OFTEN EXPRESSED WISHES 








24 Readers 25 Non-readers 
Times Times 
Rank Mentioned Rank Mentioned 
1. To have many true friends ....... 21 1. To be successful in work ........ 21 
2. To be successful in work ........ 19 2. To have ability, talent ........... 17 
2. To have good education ......... 19 2. To have an automobile, speed boat, 
4. To have ability, talent .......... 18 airplane .........-.+...+--- 17 
4. To have important and _ interesting 2. To be able to help family and 
eR or et bee a Fo 18 I iw ctv emetwtasdes is 17 
6. To be brave, truthful, loyal and 5. To be brave, truthful, loyal, and _ 
SPR a Se 16 EL cw hb are WARA ss oss < 0% 16 
7. Tate willy ..6 ci AN St 15 6. To have important and interesting 
8. To be able to help family and work .... ce Se fee lll 15 
Ry ai or ae) Rs 13 7. To have athletic skill ........... 14 
8. To have a happy marriage and p? To have good looks, personality ay 
good, bright children ........ 13 7. To have a good education ....... 14 


The differences in these wishes show real 
personality differences between readers and 
non-readers, even though the differences in 
social adjustment may be slight. The most 
frequently expressed wish of the readers— 
“to have many true friends’—was men- 
tioned by less than half of the non-readers. 
Non-readers like things better than readers 
do. Their second ranking wish—“to have 
an automobile, speedboat, or airplane” —was 
mentioned by only four of the readers. 


Other high-ranking wishes of the readers 
mentioned by less than half of the non- 
readers are, “to travel widely,” and “to have 
a happy marriage and good, bright children.” 
High-ranking wishes of the non-readers 
mentioned by less than half of the readers 
are, “to have athletic skill,” and “to have 
good looks and personality.” 
reader tends to be idealistic in his wishes, 


the non-reader, materialistic. 


The typical 
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Conclusions 


1. Boys whom teachers call “bad” are not 
necessarily maladjusted. They may be just 
those who are doing poor school work. (See 
cases of Billy and John, below.) Such pupils 
need informational reading to supplement 
their school work. 


2. The truly maladjusted often present 
no problem to the teachers, and they are 
therefore overlooked in child guidance pro- 
grams. (See cases of Martha, Margaret, and 
George.) Such children need help even more 
than the “bad” boys and girls. 


3. Poor t-scores may indicate that the 
— child often needs to be hel 
toward a more realistic view of life and of 
himself. Can this be done by steering him 
toward more realistic literature ? 


4. No generalizations can be made as to 
readers and non-readers as groups. All cases 
require individual study. Such case study 
can analyze the child’s problem. The libra- 
rian then may be able to help him meet it by 
building his reading program to fit his in- 
dividual needs. 


Recommendations 


This study will be followed up by giving 
all entering students in the senior high 
school the Washburne Social-Adjustment In- 
ventory. Individual reading programs will 
be planned for those who receive a low 
rating, planned to meet their own needs. 
That is, the program will aim to help the 
child develop better judgment, truer values, 
a sense of his place in the world, or what- 
ever he seems to need most. 

The wishes which the child expresses can 
be used as a point of departure in finding 
books that will interest him, and that he will 
really read. 

The program can be effected with the 
cooperation of the English teachers, in con- 
nection with the extensive reading program 
of the English syllabus. 


CASES 
Non-readers 
1. George 


George is seventeen years old, a junior in high 
school, and has an 1.Q. of 94, His school work 


is just passing, his marks all being in the seven- 
ties, with the exception of drawing which is 
slightly higher. He is a member, but not an out- 
standing one, of the track and hockey teams, and 
has worked as a life guard at a local beach. He 
belongs to no clubs, does not work outside of 
school and says that he prefers to spend his leisure 
time in sports. He is always cheerful and agree- 
able and would be considered by no one as a 
“problem” boy. 


Yet George received the lowest score of anyone 
on the Social-Adjustment Inventory—a score of 
214, which puts him definitely in the maladjusted 
class. His sub-scores rate him as maladjusted in 
three phases of the Inventory—alienation, impulse- 
judgment, and control. In purpose his score falls 
into the borderline group, in happiness and sym- 
pathy into the low-normal. His truthfulness score 
was 11—exactly at the norm. 


George has read no books aside from those re- 
quired for his school work. At the time of the 
study he said quite frankly that he had never read 
a book he liked, but added that he wished he did 
like books and that he could find some enjoyment 
from reading. Since that time both the librarian 
and the English teacher have worked with him, 
experimenting with various types of reading, and 
he has at last read one book clear through which 
has received his most enthusiastic endorsement. 
(Landfall by Nevil Shute.) The problem right 
now is to build an interest in reading. We hope 
that just the fact that at least two people are in- 
terested in him will make him feel less alienated. 
Later, if we can help him to read with interest 
and enjoyment, we may be able to help him im- 
prove his judgment and his control. Because of 
his interests we are looking for sports, aviation, 
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and adventure stories, particularly those in which 
the characters show self-control, and in which, 
faced with two alternatives, they make sound and 
wise choices. 


2. Margaret 


Margaret is sixteen years old and a senior, 
doing honor work in all subjects. She has been in 
the school only a term, coming here from Florida. 
Since her father is an engineer in the United 
States Army, it is possible that the length of her 
stay in any one school has been similarly brief. 
Her 1.Q. rating is not available, but considering 
her age and her good school record, it must be 
high. She belongs to no organizations, and prefers 
to spend her leisure time at the movies and in 
dancing. 

She is a sweet, attractive girl and would never 
be considered a “problem,” yet her Social-Adjust- 
ment Score of 194 was next lowest to that of 
George, and was lower than that of any other 
girl. Her scores fall among the maladjusted in 
purpose and control, are borderline in alienation 
and impulse-judgment, and are low normal in 
happiness and sympathy. These scores are given 
added meaning by the fact that her truthfulness 
score was perfect. 

It is easy to find reasons for Margaret's poor 
social adjustment—the unstable environment prob- 
ably being largely responsible. It is harder to find 
ways in which we could have helped her. For 
Margaret has now graduated after having been 
with us but a few short months. 

Cases such as Margaret's show us the necessity 
for perfecting a technique that will be fast. If we 
had had such a technique, we might have been 
able, through getting her interested in reading, to 
have planned a program for her that even in a 
short time would have helped her to get a truer 
picture of life’s relative values. Since she could 
have books wherever she went, they might have 
been the anchor she needed in her unstable world. 
Her interest in movies would have been a starting 
point. That is, she could have begun by reading 
the books that she had enjoyed in’ pictures. She 
did read Goodbye, Mr. Chips and said that she 
liked it very much. 


Readers 


3. John 


John is typical of the kind of boy for whom 
the study was originally made. He is sixteen, has 
an 1.Q. of 118, is in the eleventh grade, and is 
doing unsatisfactory work in every subject he is 
taking. He also seems to be in constant difficulty 
with his teachers, and shortly after the study was 
made, he left school for good. He belongs to no 
teams or organizations, and while some mention 
is made on the activity questionnaire of baseball 
and hockey, he underlines reading four times as 
being the only way in which he prefers to spend 
his leisure time. 
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Yet John is in the middle 50 per cent in every 
phase of the Social-Adjustment Inventory. His 
truthfulness score lies in the upper quartile. With 
his 1.Q. he should, of course, be doing good 
school work, and as part of his growing up he 
should learn to get along with people, in this case 
his teachers. Possibly this could have been 
achieved through his interest in reading. 

John says that his favorite authors are Nordhoff 
and Hall and his favorite book Falcons of France 
—natural choices if he is left to select his own 
reading. Yet he could very easily have been 
steered toward more substantial books. On the li- 
brarian’s recommendation John read Komroff's 
Coronet and seemed to get a good deal out of it 
If his history teacher had known that he was read- 
ing it, by discussion the teacher could have capi- 
talized on it. and perhaps have brought John’s 
lagging interest into the work of the class. 

A case like John’s shows the need for very close 
cooperation between the librarian and the subject 
teacher in order that a real interest in reading may 
be made use of in awakening an interest in the 
subject fields of the curriculum. 

4. Billy 

Billy's case is very similar to that of John’s 
He also is sixteen, in the eleventh grade, has an 
1.Q. of 118, and is doing unsatisfactory work in 
all his classes. He has a few more outside inter- 
ests than John, being a member of the Epworth 
League and Warden of the Junior Oddfellows 
He likes movies as well as reading. 

His truthfulness score was perfect; his purpose 
score border-line (lower 10 per cent); his other 
S-A scores normal. His favorite book is Lassie 
Come Home, his favorite author Albert Payson 
Terhune—both too immature for his I.Q. and 
grade. 

Billy is still in school, and profiting by our 
mistakes with or our neglect of John, we are try- 
ing to help him to grow up—to develop more 
mature purposes in keeping with his age and 
grade. His English teacher discusses his reading 
with him informally every now and then, and al- 
ready his English grades have begun to go up 
The librarian will suggest other books to supple- 
ment his other courses, get Billy to read them, 
and then enlist his other teachers to talk to him 
about the books. Time will tell how effective the 
procedure may be. 


5. Martha 
Martha is fifteen, in the tenth grade, and has 
an I.Q. of 107. She is a good student, her grades 


averaging about 85 in all subects. She is a mem- 
ber of the Girl Scouts, of the school Classica! 
League, and of the girls’ organization in her 
church. She is pretty and well-liked and would 
seem to be a normal, happy, high school girl. 

We have included Martha as a typical “‘sur- 
prise’ case, for her social-adjustment score of 162 


(Continued on page 543) 

















Are the Heaviest Readers the 


Best Students? 
By Bruce Harlow * 


ONE of the pet assumptions of many col- 

lege librarians is that the students who 
read the most books are usually the highest- 
ranking scholastically, or, to put it another 
way, that there is a definite correlation be- 
tween grade averages and number of books 
checked out, for individual students or for 
grade-average groups. 

A study which should cast some light on 
the correctness of this assumption has been 
made by the writer, covering 767 students 
at the Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy during the spring semester of the 1940- 
41 school year. While it was necessarily in- 
complete, as is pointed out later, some inter- 
esting conclusions were nevertheless made 
available. 


* Missouri School of Mines Library, Rolla, Missouri. 


The charging system for books withdrawn 
for home use from the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy Library involves the 
use of individual cards for each student, 
with spaces in which the call numbers of 
each volume checked out for home use are 
entered. These cards are kept on file at the 
charging desk, and at the end of the semes- 
ter a record is thus available of all the books 
checked out for home use by each student 
during the semester. No figures were avail- 
able for reserve books or books read in the 
library, which no doubt materially reduced 
the value of the study. 

The grade average and the number of 
books checked out were listed for each stu- 
dent, and the resulting tabulation divided 
into grade-average groups, with the results 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Average Number of Books per Student, by Grade-Average Groups * 
Second Semester, 1940-41 





Group 


Average No. 
of Books 
per Student 


No. oF Books 
Students No. of 





2.76-3.00 
2.51-2.75 
2.26-2.50 
2.01-2.25 
1.76-2.00 
1.51-1.75 
1.26-1.50 
1.01-1.25 
0.76-1.00 
0.51-0.75 
0.26-0.50 
OGPGinz> ..... 
Below 0.00 


5 7 
11 62 
25 112 
37 424 
59 351 
79 500 

106 672 

118 627 

118 484 
82 368 
64 220 
39 161 
24 77 


1.40 
5.64 
4.48 
11.46 
5.95 
6.33 
6.34 
pr y- 
4.12 
4.49 
3.44 
4.13 
3.21 





TOTALS 


4065 5.30 


_ * The Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy grade-point system 
is as follows: For each semester hour of E, 3.00 points; S, 2.00; 


M, 1.00; I, 0.00, and F, -1.00. 


A tabulation by larger groups gave more definite results, as is shown in Table II: 









TABLE II 
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were several students who withdrew no 


TABLE Ill 


Average No. 

No. of No. of of Books 

Group Students Books per Student 
PE a see = 9% ck o's ata tomas 78 605 7.76 
SE a Ube < vb 4k wade 6's 362 2150 5.94 
PRU an Sas Coa ere 6 ay so 303 1233 4.07 
FEES 24 77 3.21 
ME eG es. s 635 6 05 0's 767 4065 5.30 


Some doubt was cast on the validity of books for home use during the period. The 
any conclusions to be drawn from Tables 1 number of students falling into this category 
and II by the fact that in each group there in each group is given in Table III. 


Students Withdrawing No Books for Home Use, By Grade-Average 
Groups, Spring Semester, 1940-41 







































lower than the school average of 1.176. 


qualifying conditions must be recognized. 


text supplemented by lectures and laboratory 


Total Students Per Cent 

Students Withdrawing of Total 

Group In Group No Books Students 

Tees aera 5 3 60.0% 

Re ts 11 1 9.1 
8 ES er are 25 5 20.0 
DS aa a0 ob Gx Siw <'s 37 6 16.2 
EN 5 4 OO. Miri So 6 Gin « 59 15 25.4 
ES SW ek ase 0 79 23 29.1 
CE ick Saale. oS 6s 106 22 20.8 
ee ey eee 118 23 19.5 
ig SEEN ee 118 34 28.8 
ana hie ike bs0.0'e 82 20 24.4 
gS * ane a 64 22 34.4 
IR 9 sg GR Saree aKa 0 39 11 28.2 
OS ea eee 24 10 41.7 
» | ee 767 195 25.3 


The grade average for this group of stu- work, with only a few supplementary texts, 
dents proved to be 1.064, only 9.5 per cent which frequently are all placed on reserve. 
It is quite possible in some curricula to mas- 

Before attempting to draw any definite ter a course completely without any supple- 
conclusions from the facts as given, some mentary reading. 
No qualitative attempt to classify the 
As previously mentioned, the study did not books withdrawn by each student was made. 
include reserve books or books read in the Fiction was given the- same numerical im- 
library, two important classes of student portance as were technical books. This was 
reading. A typical course in an engineering a definite weak point in the study, but one 
subject is frequently designed around one that it seemed impossible to avoid. 


(Continued on page 543) 
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Mother Goose to the Battle of Books 


AN INTEGRATED RADIO READING CURRICULUM 
By Jean Simpson * 


COs HEN boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood of Division Street ask if 
they may make a book report, you may be 
sure you ate doing something.” The teacher 
who wrote this letter to the Radio Council 
of the Chicago Public Schools had found a 
way to make books come alive for the chil- 
dren in her class. Her pupils had discov- 
ered the adventure and enjoyment that lies 
hidden between the covers of books. For 
the first time in their lives these boys and 
girls had realized that books contain satisfy- 
ing entertainment to compare with the more 
obvious allurements of the movies, the 
comics, and blood-and-thunder radio serials. 
These children had begun to find pleasure 
in reading. 

You and I know that there are children 
who will find this pleasure for themselves, 
children who will read no matter how dusty 
the book, no matter what obstacles you put 
in the way of their reading. We know, too, 
that there are few of these children; that, 
though their reading should be guided, theirs 
is not the acute need of those hundreds and 
thousands of boys and girls to whom read- 
ing is a chore. Interesting these boys and 
girls—"the boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood of Division Street,” if you like—is the 
more pressing task. 

Of course, libraries and schools all over 
the country are already doing a great deal 
to arouse these children’s interest in reading, 
through enlarged, attractively displayed book 
collections, through book-talks, exhibits and 
special shelves. Authors and publishers are 
making more books and more attractive 
books than evet before. But this Chicago 
teacher was enthusiastic because, in listen- 
ing to the radio with her class in her own 
classroom, she had found what to her was 
a new way of encouraging reading—through 
the use of radio programs. She found, too, 
that radio brought results in terms of actually 
leading her pupils to an enjoyment of 
reading. 


* Radio Council, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Naturally, the radio is only one tool the 
librarian or teacher may use to encourage 
reading, though it is a tool worth trying. 
Recognizing this, the Chicago Public School 
system has set up a radio reading “‘curricu- 
lum” that stretches from kindergarten to 
eighth grade. The particular radio series to 
which this teacher and her class listened was 
only a part of this larger program worked 
out by the Board of Education Library and 
the Radio Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools. This larger program is no fly-by- 
night affair, but a ‘“‘curriculum’’ that is in its 
third year of successful operation. 


Mother Goose 


While boys and girls in the kindergarten 
and first grade listen to the Mother Goose 
Lady’s stories—most of them familiar, some 
of them new—these small children grow 
used to enjoying simple narratives. While 
they sing with the Mother Goose Lady the 
tuneful repetitive songs woven into her 
stories, they become accustomed to doing 
something about a radio program rather than 
to passive listening. 

When the children reach second and third 
grade, they listen to the Hour of the Magic 
Boots, and in third and fourth grade to 
Pieces of Eight. In these broadcasts they 
see books and reading in relationship to 
other subject fields. They find only one pro- 
gram in every four given over to literature, 
and the others to social studies, science, and 
character education. Also, they begin to find 
and read books and stories linked to the 
radio programs they hear. To help them, 
public and school librarians place reading 
matter, supplementing the broadcast, on a 
section of the library's Radio Bookshelf. 

By the time children come into the higher 
grades, they are ready to listen to a literature 
program a week. Fifth and sixth grade 
classes tuning in to Open, Sesame, seventh 
and eighth grade classes to Let’s Tell a Story, 
hear a dramatized episode from a fine chil- 
dren’s book. The section adapted from the 
story, though complete in itself, gives the 
boys and girls who listen enough of the 
flavor of the characters, setting and plot to 
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Two Teams Face the Microphone 


make them want to go on and read the 
entire book. 

Since no ordinary library would have 
enough copies of Heidi or Dark Frigate, let 
us say, to meet fifty or sixty simultaneous 
demands for the book, public library 
branches and school libraries set up Radio 
Bookshelves which hold as many copies of 
the broadcast book as are available and also 
other stories of that same type. This means 
that the boy who listens to the radio adapta- 
tion of Dark Frigate and wants to read the 
whole story, pies not be discouraged if he 
is not able to take out the book immediately. 
That boy may choose another story from the 
Radio Shelf—Rudyard Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous, Howard Pease’s Secret Cargo, 
or Charles Nordhoff's Pearl Lagoon, perhaps 
—to read until he can find a copy of the 
broadcast book. 


The Battle of Books 


The Battle of Books encourages reading 
in another way, by a children’s quiz pro- 


As a Battle of Books Begins 


gram. Each week teams from two Chicago 
elementary schools match their knowledge 
of books as they try to answer questions 
sent in by boys and girls from other schools. 
The seventh and eighth graders and elemen- 
tary school Library Club members listening 
in to this ‘‘battle” know that they may send 
in questions to be used on the radio pro- 
gram or may form teams actually to take 
part in a broadcast. Teachers find that three 
or four good questions a pupil makes up 
about a certain k are as indicative of his 
understanding of the story as any book re- 
port. Librarians find that the child’s in- 
terest in making up questions or competing 
in a broadcast leads him to read more books 
and to read more widely. 

Though upper grade reading broadcasts 
touch on non-fiction books occasionally, the 
bulk of the stimulating of reading for ref- 
erence comes from the classroom teacher and 
the Radio Bookshelf. This shelf displays a 
substantial number of titles related to each 
program in eight broadcasts series, those in 
social studies, science, and art, as well as 
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those in reading. A boy or girl, then, who 
listens to a science program about the stars 
knows he can look on the Radio Bookshelf 
and find more material when he goes to the 
library after the broadcast. Setting up this 
Radio Bookshelf is not the tedious task it 
may seem, since the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation Library and the Radio Council dis- 
tribute each semester a generous listing of 
books supplementary to each radio program 
in these series. 


A Growing Curriculum 


This, then, is a radio reading ‘“‘curricu- 
lum” that grows with the child. Listening 
to any part of it is not required in Chicago 
libraries or classrooms. However, most 
teachers make use of these broadcasts and 
most school and branch librarians maintain 
Radio Bookshelves. The complete teachers’ 
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manuals for each series and the Radio Book- 
shelf supplementary lists keep this use of 
radio from becoming burdensome. And li- 
brarians and teachers know that radio read- 
ing programs, properly utilized, do increase 
the boy’s and girl's desire to read, that they 
do increase reading. 

The larger cities are not the only areas 
where reading. broadcasts may be heard. 
There is hardly a community in our country 
so small or so remote that there is not some 
radio reading program available. Local 
school and library systems, local radio sta- 
tions, state universities, and national radio 
networks have information about these 
broadcasts. Find out about them and you, 
too, can put to work this new tool that 
brings to the enjoyment of reading not only 
the “good reader,” but also the boys and 
girls in your community's equivalent of Di- 
vision Street. 





INCREASING THE DESIRE TO READ 


A Class Visits the Chicago Radio Council Studios to Watch a Radio Reading Program Go 
on the Air, Programs Are Varied According to Age Groups 








Library Science Department Open House 
By Frances Paul * 





KAa spring the Department of Library 

Science at the College of William and 
Mary gives a reception to which are invited 
all the freshmen and sophomore students 
who have shown an interest in making Li- 
brary Science their field of concentration 
during their junior and senior years. The 
visitors are invited to inspect the work that 
has been done for the year by the Library 
Science students. 

This spring the large room housing the 
library school was arranged so that each type 
of work was pictured at a separate group of 
tables. These groups of tables were arranged 
about the room so that the visitors could 
view the work in chronological order as it is 
studied during the two years of the library 
course. The Library Science students con- 
ducted the guests around the room and ex- 
plained the exhibits. 

On the reference table were twenty-four 
of the most used reference books such as 
Emily Post's Etiguette, Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Shores’ Basic Reference Books, 
The World Almanac, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, etc.; on top of each book was 
a typed slip bearing a question which could 
be answered by using that book. On the 
table was an example of the yearly project 
which is done by each member of the class. 
This is a buying list which consists of the 


* ‘Student, Department of ng | Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


reference books that would be chosen for 
first purchase in an average sized school li- 
brary with an average budget. 

The book selection exhibit displayed typed 
lists of books in the various subject fields 
covered in this course. Sorne written book 
reviews made by students were shown. Quite 
a few of the books reviewed in the course 
were on this table also.. Some of them were 
Willa Cather’s Sapphira and the Slave Girl, 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, E. A. 
Hooton’s Up from the Ape, H. G. Wells’ 
Short History of the World, Lauren Gilfil- 
lan’s I Went to Pit College. 

On the classification and cataloging table 
several books were displayed with all the 
necessary materials for cataloging them. 
These materials included Aker’s Simple Li- 
brary Cataloging, Dewey's Unabridged Deci- 
mal Classification, a Cutter table, Sears’s List 
of Subject Headings for Small Libraries, and 
a sample card catalog belonging to one of 
the students. 

The practice work and supervised teach- 
ing exhibit showed one of the many types of 
work done by the students in the local 
school. The display showed the tools and 
materials necessary for mending a book. 
Samples and catalogs from the library supply 
houses were in evidence. A step by step 
arrangement showed the process of mending 
a damaged book. 

The course called Teaching the Use of the 
Library was illustrated by a display of the 
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twelve library lessons which every library 
must teach in the state of Virginia. Ten at- 
tractive and bright colored posters on the ten 
main divisions of the Dewey Decimal system 
which could be used in teaching the use of 
library were shown. 

The Administration for School Libraries 
course consisted of a display of material such 
as a book pocket, witeewel sheets, sample 
budgets, accession records, order cards, etc. 
all of which are studied in detail and made 
by the students. 

The display which attracted the most at- 
tention was the one on children’s literature. 
The books chosen were some of the most at- 
tractive of the animal books such as Angus 
and the Ducks by Marjorie Flack, Bouncing 
Betsy by Dorothy Lathrop, Peter Rabbit by 
Beatrix Potter, Ferdinand the Bull by Munro 
Leaf, The Painted Pig by Elizabeth Morrow, 
etc. Beside each book was placed a toy ani- 
mal representing the animal about which that 
book was written. 

Another feature to attract attention was 
the large bulletin board which was evident 
immediately upon entering the door. Each 


BAD BOYS AND THEIR BOOKS 


(Continued from page 536) 

puts her in the borderline cases. In alienation and 
control her scores are in the maladjusted group; 
in happiness and impulse-judgment she is border- 
line. Only in sympathy and purpose does she 
score with the middle 50 per cent of high school 
students. Her truthfulness score is in the upper 
quartile. 

Martha is an avid reader. Her reading cards 
are filled with entries, but almost all of them are 
girls’ series—the Elsie books, Mrs. Meade, M. 
Montgomery, etc. Of eighty titles listed only 
five are standard adult books—Northwest Passage, 
Pride and Prejudice, As the Earth Turns, Little 
Minister, and Dora Aydelotte’s Long Furrows. 

Perhaps Martha is being forced slightly beyond 
her capabilities. Her good record and the fact that 
she cried when she failed an English test might 
indicate this. But if her reading could be steered 
into more adult channels, if from her reading she 
could learn more about what the adult world is 
like and how adults meet their problems, she 
might be helped in making the adjustment to her 
own. 
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week a student is responsible for publicizing 
in some unique, attractive, yet simple way 
some book or group of books. These weekly 
displays can be noted by all the students so 
that at the end of a two-year library course 
each student could have about fifty-two ideas 
written down which she can use later for 
publicity. 

Refreshments and favors were a part of 
the evening’s fun. The favors this year were 
based on an idea from Ellen Simon’s The 
Critter Book. The favor was a little horse 
whose body was a large bottle cork supported 
by four hairpin legs. The tail was a bright 
strand of wool attached to him by a straight 
pin stuck all the way into the cork. The 
horse’s head and mane were cut from a piece 
of construction paper and inserted into a slit 
cut in the cork. On the mane were written 
“Library Science Open House” and the date. 

This yearly open house is a custom which 
does much to stimulate interest in library 
work. It is an excellent way in which to 
show the underclassmen the type of work 
they will do if they choose Library Science 
as their field of concentration. 


ARE THE HEAVIEST READERS 
THE BEST STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 538) 

What conclusions, then, may be drawn 
from the facts? This much seems certain. 
In the specialized field of the engineering 
college, a certain correlation between scho- 
lastic ranking and number of books with- 
drawn for home use may be observed when 
the student body is divided into upper, 
middle, and lower thirds, scholastically. No 
such correlation exists for individual stu- 
dents, and when a larger number of divi- 
sions is used, the sampling error increases 
and the correlation tends to break down. A 
large number of students withdraw no books 
for home use, and the students falling into 
this category fall, as a group, very little 
below the school average in scholastic rank. 
To put it bluntly, outside reading is a help 
to the student, but it is by no means essen- 
tial and cannot be considered an infallible 
index to scholastic rating. 























Victory Book CAMPAIGN Donors: Left to right, top: 
Goodman; Peggy Wood; Wendell Willkie; 
Armand H. Cote, State Librarian Grace M. Sherwood, Atty. Gen. John H. Nolan, Governor ]. Howar 


Dr. Hans Kindler, Helen Keller, Benn) 
Rhode Island’s Lt. Gov. Louis W. Capelli, Sec. of Stat 


McGrath; Carrie Chapman Catt, Red Cross Motor Corps worker. Center: Douglas Miller; Wilfria 
Fleisher, Edna Ferber; Cornelia Otis Skinner; Lewis Gannett, Mady Christians, Benny Goodman; Chi: 
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: T. R. Ybarra; Gene Krupa, Gypsy Rose Lee. Bottom: 


Quartermaster W. C. Longton, Fannie Hurst; 
Kitty Carlisle, Katharine Hepburn, Chico Marx listen to Willkie; John Gunther; Sigrid Undset; Danny 
Kaye, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia; Mississippi Congressman Ross A. Collins, D.C. Director Mrs. 


Philip Sidney Smith; Idaho's 
C. E. Roberts, Atty. Gen. Bert H. Miller, WPA 


Governor Chase A. Clark, Sec. of State George H. Curtis, School Supt 
supervisor Waiter E. Lockwood. 








Civilian Defence: A Practical Bibliography 


By The Cooper Union Library 


Ts is a selected list of books and pam- 

phlets on the various aspects of Civil- 
ian Defense, compiled at the request of the 
Second Civilian Defense Area, Office of 
Civilian Defense, and of various depart- 
ments of The Cooper Union. Of the several 
extensive bibliographies on the subject, 
many of which include periodical referen- 
ces, eleven are listed here. The present 
selected list does not compete with work 
already done. Here the purpose is to list 
the most useful books and pamphlets at 
present available, and to describe why they 
are useful. In some cases, when the title 
itself is fully descriptive, no annotation has 
been made. 

New publications on civilian defense 
subjects are appearing rapidly. The periodi- 
cals listed in this bibliography, as well as 
the daily newspapers, are good sources of 
information about them. The Publishers’ 
Weekly and the Weekly List of Selected 
United States Government Publications 
(U.S. Superintendent of Documents) are 
good sources for non-official and official 
publications respectively. 

Official federal United States government 
publications may be ordered from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., cash with order. Publications which 
are free may be obtained from the issuing 
office or bureau. Apply to your local Civil- 
ian Defense Council for publications of the 
U.S. Office of Civilian Defense. 

British official publications may be pur- 
chased from the British Library of Informa- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Some British practices as described in these 
publications have been discontinued or 
changed, as is quite likely under practical 
emergency conditions, but for many sub- 
jects the best information is in British pub- 
lications. 

The compilation of this bibliography was 
done by Maurice H. Smith, Reference Li- 
brarian, and James W. Hyde, Students Ref- 
erence Librarian, with the cooperation of 
the Second Civilian Defense Area Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

HAROLD LANCOUR, Librarian 
Cooper Union, New York 


Bibliographies 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF INFORMATION, NEW YORK. 
Civil defence, a selected list of British official 
publications, issued up to January 1, 1942. 
N.Y., The Library, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 
12p. Mimeographed. 

ritish library sales department code numbers for 
ordering and British and American prices are given. 


CuLverR, Mrs. DorotHy (CAMPBELL) Comp. 
Administration and organization in wartime in 
the United States; a bibliography. Chicago, 
Public administration service, 1940. 17p. 50c 
(Publication #71) 


DUNBAR, CLARENCE PECKHAM. _ Bibliography 
of bibliographies on subjects related to na- 
tional defense. Louisiana state university, 
Baton Rouge, La., 1940. 13 1. mimeographed. 
free. (Louisiana state university. Bureau of 
educational research. Bibliography series #1) 


Hitt, Luis, Comp. Bibliography on national de- 
fense and air raid precautions for public utili- 
ties; comp. by Luis Hilt . . . with the assistance 
of Josephine I. Greenwood .,.. . rand) Alma C. 
Mitchell. . . American Gas Association Monthly, 
v.23, July-August, 1941, p.283-286. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 per year. 

More than 100 references to periodicals and official! 
publications, with prices and some annotations. In 
cludes a general section as well as a section for the 
gas industry. Some books are listed. 


Los ANGELES. MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Defense bibliography. Los Angeles, City Hall, 
The Library, 1941. 6 numbers in 1 v. Mime 
ographed. 45c 

Contents: No. 1. Air raid shelters. 8p. 10c. No. 2 
Defense planning for local governments. 3p. 5« 
No. 3. Public protection in defense plans. 4p. 5c 
No. 4. Health in a national defense program. 20p 
15c. No. 5. The protection of electric and water utili 
ties during wartime. 4p. 5c. No. 6. Recreation and 
national defense. 4p. 5c. 


New YORK. PuBLIC LIBRARY. READERS’ AD- 
VISORY SERVICE. The citizen and defense. Li- 
brary Journal v.67:32-35, Jam. 1, 1942. Sub- 
scription $5.00 per year. 

Lists 136 pamphlets costing less than $1.00 each, 
under eleven subjects. 


U.S. FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. De- 
fense housing in the United States, comp. by 
M. S. Devitt. Washington, The Administration, 
1941. 20p. Mimeographed. Free. 


U.S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. DIVISION OF BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Civilian defense: a selected list of 
recent references; comp. by Helen F. Conover 
under the direction of Florence S. Hellman 
(Washington, D. C., Library of Congress) June 
12, 1941. 43p. mimeographed. Free to libraries 
and institutions. 

A classified list, of 429 references, including periodi 
cal articles. Covers organization, air raid protection, 
health and welfare, women in civilian defense, and 
morale. 
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U.S. OFFICE oF GOVERNMENT Reports. Refer- 
ence list of national defense publications, a 
selection of pertinent bulletins and articles pre- 
pared by Federal agencies actively engaged in 
the national defense program. Revised to Oc- 
tober 1, 1941 Washington, 1941. 35p. Mime- 
ographed. Free. 


U.S. Work Projects ADMINISTRATION. Bibli- 
ography of air raid precautions and civil de- 
fense. Prepared by District of Columbia art 
and technical service units, Section of public 
activities programs, Work projects administra- 
tion. Washington, D. C., 1941. 343p. Mime- 
ographed. Limited free distribution. 

“A tentative bibliography, preceding a larger work 
now in preparation. Annotated and classified.’’—Li- 
brary of Congress, Division of bibliography. 


Witcox, JEROME K. Offficial defense publica- 
tions. Guide to state and federal publications. 
Berkeley, Calif., University of California, Bu- 
reau of public administration, September 1941. 
106p. Mimeographed. 75c. 


SUPPLEMENT. January 1942. 
graphed. $1.00 
tate and federal publications are listed in separate 
sections, with a full subject index. 


135p. Mimeo- 


General Works, Organization 
of Defense 


BAER, Cor. JosepH A. Civil defense, comp. 
from articles written by Joseph A. Baer. . 
Chief of staff, 2nd corps area, officer in charge 
of civil defense. Governors Island, N.Y., Civil 
defense office, August 15, 1941. (26)p. charts 
price not piven. 

A specific and valuable discussion of the organiza- 
tion of civil defense. 


BippteE, Eric H. The mobilization of the home 
front, the British experience and its significance 
for the United States. A report by Eric H. 
Biddle for the American public welfare asso- 
ciation. Chicago, Public administration service, 
1942. 47p. 60c (Publication #81) 


Giover, C. W. Civil defence, a practical manual 
presenting with working drawings the methods 
required for adequate protection against aerial 
attack. 3rd ed., completely rev. and enl. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Chemical publishing co., Inc., 1941. 
794p. illus., plans, charts, tables, diagrs. $16.50 

A comprehensive British work including a large 
amount of generally older technical material. Statutory 
information and cost data (British) are included. The 


index is good. 


MAYER-DAXLANDEN, HANS. Handbook for civil- 
ian defense; a complete, informative and il- 
lustrated text for civilian volunteers. N.Y., 
Civilian advisory service, 1941. 88p. $1.00. 


Pricz, Don K. The British defense program and 
local government, compiled from British docu- 
ments and periodicals by Don K. Price and 
James L. Sundquist for the American municipal 
association. Chicago, Public administration 


service, 1941. 55p 75¢ (Publication #69) 
Important summary of British experience. 
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SUNDQUIST, JAMES L. British cities at war. Chi- 
cago, Public administration service, 1941. 110p. 
$1.00. (Publication #76) 

Important summary of British experience. 

U.S. NATIONAL TECHNOLOGICAL CIVIL PROTEC- 
TION COMMITTEE (appointed by the Secretary 
of war). Authentic information secured in 
Britain by American observers. Principally 
based upon questions prepared by this Com- 
mittee. New York, April 1941. 16p. Processed. 
(Copies may be secured from C. A. Reves, 
Polygraphic company, 310 East 45th Street, 
New York City at 10c each, postage free, cash 
with the order. Cf. Hilt, p. 283) 

Covers sanitation and public health, power, struc- 
tures, transportation, emergency control and local ap- 
plication, and general information on damage antici- 
pated, bomb craters, etc. Bibliography. 


SAME AuTHOR. Additional information on pro- 
tection of city gas works and distribution sys- 
tems in England. June 1941. (5ip. Mimeo- 
graphed. Price not given. 

SAME AuTHOR. Additional information on struc- 
tures in England. June 1941. 4p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Price not given. 


SAME AuTHOR. Condensed information on flex- 
ible substitutes for glass as used in England. 
June 1941. 3p. Mimeographed. Price not 
given. 

U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Civil air 
patrol; organization, purpose, program, enlist- 
ment. Washington :Govt. print. off.) 1941. 
(8)p. chart. Free. 

ncludes an application form and a directory of 
civil air patrol regional commands. 


SAME AuTHOoR. A Civilian defense volunteer of- 
fice, what it is, how it is set up, what it does, 
how to organize it. Washington, D.C. (1942) 
27p. Free. 

A revision of its 1941 publication of the same title. 
Covers organization and opportunities for volunteer 
service in all branches of civilian defense. Sample 
forms for volunteer enrolment, list of regional directors. 


SAME AuTHOR. Civilian protection, why, what, 
how, who, where, when. Washington, D.C., 
October 1941. 14p. Free. 

A chart of “Civilian protection organization for a 
municipality’ is included. 


SAME AUTHOR. The control system of the Citi- 
zens’ defense corps. Washington (1942) 30p. 
Giages. Free. 

finition of control under a single commander and 
staff; description of control center layout and methods ; 
communications system; procedure on alerts, reports, 
messages; personnel data; cooperation; and warning 
systems. 

U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Enrolled 
volunteer worker groups for civilian protection. 
Washington, 1941. 12p. illus. Free. 

Descriptions of various volunteer services, air raid 
warden service, auxiliary police, bomb squads, etc., 
together with illustrations of the official insignia to be 
worn by these groups. 

SAME AUTHOR. How to organize civilian protec- 
tion in your community. Washington ,1942, 
(8)p. Charts. Free. 


SAME AUTHOR. Organization for civilian pro- 
tection. Washington, (1941) 1 1p. illus. Free. 
Chart of organization for local office. Functions of 
various services. Model ordinance creating municipal 
defense council. Enrolment form. 
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Training courses for civilian 
Wash- 


SAME AUTHOR. 
protection, enrolled volunteer groups. 
ington, 1941. 34p. Free. 

Discusses the organization of schools, basic subjects 
and special duty courses, training requirements, rec- 
ords, and purchase of authorized insignia. 

SAME AUTHOR. The United States citizens de- 
fense corps, who can join, how to join, quali- 
fications; schools, duties, insignia, equipment; 
coordination of groups. (Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1941; 39p. illus. Free. 

The organization, duties, and training of each type 
of service is described, with lists of recommended pam 
phlets for each. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. How libraries may 
serve. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 
20p. 15¢ (Education and national defense series, 
Pamphlet No. 17) 

Defense participation of school, college, university, 
special, public, state, army and navy libraries, with a 
summary of their activities. 


WACHTEL, Curt. Air raid defense (civilian). 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Chemical publishing co., inc., 
1941. 240p. illus. $3.50 

“This small volume is the handbook ‘par excel- 
lence’ for preparation in peace-time against the air- 
raids of tomorrow.”’ Scientific book club review, Au- 
gust 1941, p. 3. 


Air Raid Precautions 
(Black-out, Transportation, Com- 
munications, Bombs ) 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. Air raid precautions, in ten 
parts. . . Reprinted by permission of the Con- 
troller of His Britannic Majesty's stationery 
office. 1st American ed. Brooklyn, N.Y., Chem- 
ical publishing co., 1941. (294ip. illus., tables, 
diagrs. Various pagings. $3.00. 

contains Air raid precautions handbook #5; Air 
raid precautions memoranda #2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 
13; final part is unnumbered. Contents: Rescue parties 
and clearance of debris. Organization of decontami- 
nation services. Organization of air raid wardens’ 
service. Structural defense. Local communications and 
reporting of air raid damages. Notes on training and 
exercises. Gas detection and identification service. 
Protection of windows in commercial and industrial 
buildings. Inspection and repair of respirators and oil- 
skin clothing. Care and custody of equipment. 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 


PARTMENT. Air raid precautions training bul- 
letin No.1-4. London, H.M.S.O., 1940-1941. 
10-15¢ each. 


Issued to keep up-to-date in a single publication the 
various training handbooks, memoranda, etc. Anti 
gas, high explosives, and incendiary bombs are sub- 
jects covered, with notes on other subjects in a miscel 
laneous section. 

SAME AUTHOR. Air raid protection for animals. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 28p. illus. 10c 
(A.R.P. handbook #12) 

SAME AUTHOR. Air raids; what you must know, 
what you must do. Rev. ed. London, H.M.S.O., 
1941. 63p. illus. 10c. 

The basic British handbook on civilian protection. 

SAME AUTHOR. Basic training in air raid pre- 
cautions. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 86p. illus., 


diagrs. 15c. (A.R.P. training manual #1) 
Incendiaries, erection of shelters, first aid, etc. 
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SAME AUTHOR. Care and custody of equipment. 
2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1941. 44p. diagrs. 
15c. (A.R.P. memorandum #15) 

SAME AUTHOR. Inspection and repair of respira- 
tors and oilskin clothing. 2nd ed. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1940. 18p. diagrs. Sc. (A.R.P. 
memorandum #13) 

SAME AUTHOR. Lighting during black-out hours 
in shipbuilding and ship-repairing yards. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1940. 23p. diagrs. 10c. 

SAME AUTHOR. Local communications and re 
porting of air raid damage. 2nd ed. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1939. 49p. diagrs. 15c. (A.R.P. 
memorandum #6) 

Detailed information on British report systems. 


SAME AUTHOR. Manual for officers responsible 


for A.R.P. training. Rev. ed. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1940. 67p. 15c. (A.R.P. training 
manual #2) 

SAME AUTHOR. Memorandum on aids to the 


movement of traffic to be installed in roads 
and streets in the absence of street lighting. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. Llp. diagrs. 5c 
Traffic signals, screening of illuminated signs, use of 
white paint, etc., in blackouts. 
SAME AUTHOR. Personnel requirements for air 
raid generai and fire precaution services and 


the police service. London, H.M.S.O., 1938 
llp. 5c. (A.R.P. memorandum #7) 
SAME AUTHOR. Ventilation in the black-out 


London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 8p. illus., diagrs. 5c 
Methods of ventilating the home during a black-out 
SAME AUTHOR. War time lighting restrictions 
for industrial and commercial premises. Lon 
don, H.M.S.O., 1939. 12p. 5c. 

GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS D1! 
PARTMENT. War time lighting restrictions; 
lights carried by vehicles. London, H.M.S.O., 
1939. 7p. diagr. Sc. 

Details on masking headlights. 

SAME AUTHOR. War time lighting restrictions 
shops—window displays and illuminated signs 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 8p. diagr. 5c. 

Details of methods are given. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. Or- 
ganization of road transport for a defense emer- 
gency. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. Pt. I. Goods 
vehicles. 46p. 10c. Pt. II. Public service ve- 
hicles. 4p. 5c. 

Based on English geography but useful in planning 
for American conditions. 

Ley, Witty. Bombs and bombing. N.Y., Mod 
ern age books, 1941. 126p. illus. $1.25. 

“The facts about air attacks, civilian defense prepa 
ration for bombings, as well as a description of the 
types of bombs used, are presented in this book about 
modern warfare.’ Publishers’ Weekly, Oct. 11, 1941 

MILLsoN, HENRY E. Black-out preparations in 
the United States. (Reprinted from News edi- 
tion, American chemical society, v. 18, Nov. 25, 
1941, pp. 1266, 1268, 1270, 1272) Bound 
Brook, N.J., Calco chemical co., 1941. (4ip 


Free. 
A thorough discussion of fluorescent and phospho- 
rescent applications in civilian defense. 


PRENTISS, AUGUSTIN M. Civil air defense, a 
treatise on the protection of the civil population 
against air attack. N.Y., Whittlesey house 
(€1941; 334p. illus., tables, diagrs. $2.50, 
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One of the most complete books available. A four- 
teen-page bibliography is included, representing mostly 
official publications of 14 countries. 


SAVILLE-SNEATH, R. A. Aircraft recognition. 
N.Y., Penguin books, 1941. 174p. illus. diags. 
25c. 

Complete descriptions of German planes, and Brit- 
ish and American planes used by the R.A.F. Cf. In- 
fantry journal, December 1941, p. 85. 


THomas, S. Evetyn. A.R.P. . . . Practical guide 
. . . St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England, The 
Author, 1939. 93p. illus. 15c. 
Companion volume to the author's ‘‘Tactical train- 
ing in A.R.P.’" . 


THOMAS, S. EVELYN. Tactical training in A.R.P. 
for wardens and other civil defence services. 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England, The Au- 
thor, 1939. 194p. illus. 75c. 

Unofficial but an excellent practical handbook. In- 
cludes case studies of bombings. 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Air raid 
warning system, prepared by the War Depart- 
ment with the assistance and advice of other 
federal agencies. Washington, D.C., September 
1941. 18p. diagrs. Free. 

Military, civilian, and public warning systems. 
Training. 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Blackouts, 
prepared by the War department with the assist- 
ance and advice of other federal agencies. 
Washington, ;Govt. print. off.; August 1941. 
Op. illus., diagrs. 25c. 

lanning the blackout, obscuration methods and 
materials, individuals and dwellings, commercial and 
industrial buildings, utilities, transportation. Bibliog- 
raphy. 


SAME AuTHOR. A handbook for air raid wardens. 
Rev. ed. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 
6p. 10c. 

lanned as a practical pocket reference for air raid 
wardens. 


SAME AuTHOR. A _ handbook for messengers. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 44p. illus. 
10c 


Duties, equipment, conduct, and organization of 
messenger service. The material on maps and signs, 
blackout, control of incendiaries, gas protection, in- 
dividual conduct, protection in the home, and organi- 
zation and drill of the Citizens’ defense corps is the 
same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 


SAME AuTHOR. A handbook for rescue squads. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 56p. illus. 
10c. 

Organization, training, and equipment for the recov- 
ery of trapped persons and bodies. The material on 
maps and signs, blackout, control of incendiaries, gas 
protection, individual conduct, protection in the home, 
and organization and drill of the Citizens’ defense 
corps is the same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 


SAME AUTHOR. Memorandum on municipal sig- 
naling systems, including specifications for emer- 
gency electrical power equipment, prepared by 
the Defense communications board. Washing- 
ton, (Govt. print. off.; September 1941. 24p. 
tables. 10c. 

Practical suggestions for protection of alarm and 
communications systems. Specifications for five types 
of emergency power equipment. pp. 4-24. 
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Structural Defense 


(Shelters and Protection in 
the Home, Factories, 
Large Buildings ) 


ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. Civilian defense refer- 
ence number. v. 76, no. 1, January, 1942. 68p. 
illus., plans. Subscription $4.00 per year. 

Covers blackout, camouflage, building protection, air 
raid shelters and civilian defense buildings. Includes 
a bibliography of recent articles and books. 


GREAT BriTAIN. AiR MINISTRY. Air raid pre- 
cautions for government contractors. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1939. 37p. plans. 10c. 

Based on Home Office A.R.P. publications after 
visits to 600 factories. 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. Air raid precautions in factories 
and business premises, London, H.M.S.O., 1936. 
69p. diagrs. 15c. (A.R.P. handbook #6) 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS De- 
PARTMENT. Bomb resisting shelters. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1939. (8ip. plans. 15¢ (A.R.P. hand- 
book #5A) 

Technical data on shelters designed for 200 to 1200 
persons which will offer protection against a medium- 
case bomb of 500 pounds at maximum velocity, and 
against heavy-case bombs. 


SAME AUTHOR. Camouflage of large installations. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 15p. illus., plates. 
10c. (A.R.P. handbook #11) 

Principles, practice and materials of camouflage for 
large buildings and factories. 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. The choice and adaptation of shel- 
ters in houses. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 16p. 
plans. 10c. 

Effects of bombs on houses, aims in protection, pro- 
tective construction in general, lateral, and overhead 
protection, gas protection, internal shelter. 


SAME AUTHOR. Directions for the erection of 
domestic surface shelters. London, H.M.S.O., 
1939. 10p. plans. Sc. 

Space requirements per person, specifications for 
masonry and concrete, location protection, exits, etc. 


SAME AUTHOR. Domestic surface shelters. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1940. 8p. diagrs. 5c. (A.R.P. 
memorandum # 14) 

Specifications and instructions for erection of brick 
and concrete shelters. Not the Anderson shelter. 


SAME AUTHOR. Emergency protection in factor- 
ies. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 8p. Sc. (A.R.P. 
memorandum #16) 

Based on experience in early raids. The expectancy 
of damage, causes of casualties, lateral and overhead 
protection, protection of plant and protection of fac- 
tory glass are discussed. 


SAME AUTHOR. Notes on the construction, manu- 
facture, maintenance and replacement of sand- 
bag revetments. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 11p. 
diagr. 5c. 

reservation of sandbags from rot, where and when 
sandbags may be used. 


SAME AUTHOR. Pamphlet on garden trenches. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1938. 4p. diagr. Sc. 
Specifications and plans for digging shelter trenches. 
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Protection of windows in com- 
buildings. London, 
10c. (A.R.P. 


SAME AUTHOR. 
mercial and _ industrial 
H.M.S.O., (1940; 36p. plans. 
memorandum # 12) 

Protection against near and distant effects of bombs. 
Six typical problems are outlined in a final section. 
Data on shutter design are included. 


SAME AUTHOR. Shelter at home. 
H.M:S.O., 1941. 19p. illus. 10c. 


Prepared after much experience in home and public 
shelters. Includes use of government steel table shelter 
and revised plans for reinforcing a refuge room. 


SAME AUTHOR. Specifications, etc., in regard to 
permanent lining of trenches. London, H.M.S.O., 


1940. 8p. plus insert. 10c. 
Inserted is a plan for ‘‘precast reinforced concrete 
revetment to trenches.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DEPART- 
MENT. Structural defence. London, H.M.S.O., 
1939. 58p. tables, diagrs. 60c (A.R.P. handbook 


London, 


5) 

A technical handbook covering attack by air, high 
explosive bombs, structural defence, shelter require- 
ments, new buildings, and existing buildings. 


SAME AUTHOR. Your home as an air raid shelter. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 24p. illus., plans, 
diagrs. 10c. 

helters, refuge room, window, door and glass pro- 
tection, fire precautions, how to take cover. 


GREAT BriTAIN BritisH Museum. Air raid pre- 
cautions in museums, picture galleries and li- 
braries. London, The Museum, 1939. 59p. 
diagrs. 25c. 

vers personal protection, A.R.P. services, protec- 
tion of buildings, protection of books and museum 
material in place, storage of books, packing, etc., 
evacuation principles and directions. 


GREAT BriTAIN Dept. OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH. Wartime buildings bulletin. 
London, H.M.S.O. 

1. Economical type designs in structural steelwork 
for single story factories. 1940. 29p. plans. 
30c. 

The application of reinforced concrete to wartime 
building. 1940. 9p. plans. 15c. 

3. Type designs for small huts. 1940. 22p. plans. 

30c. 

4. Supplementary type designs in structural steelwork 
for single story factories. 1940. 19p._ plans. 
30c. 

5. Economical type designs in reinforced concrete for 
single story factories. 1940. 13p. plans. 30c. 

6. Pt. 1. Arch construction without centering. 

Pt. 2. Further designs for hut type buildings 

(Superseded by #14) 

7. House construction. 1940. 14p. plans. 30c. 

8. Pt. 1a. Walls for factory buildings. 

Pt. 1b. Columns for factory buildings. 

Pt. 2. Tubular steel trusses and purlines for 

factory buildings. 

Pt. 3. <A system of heating wartime factories. 

1940. 16p. plans. 30c. 


N 


9. Conservation of cement and clay bricks. 1940. 
22p. diagrs. 30c. 

10. General principles of wartime building. 1940. 
28p. plans. 30c. 


11. Precautions for concreting and bricklaying in cold 
weather. 1940. 12p. diagrs. 30c. 

12. Emergency pipe repairs. 1941. 8p. 15c. 

13. Fire protection of structural steelwork. 
diagrs. 30c. 

14. Centerless arch design. 
(Supercedes #6) 

15. Standard designs for single story factories for war 
industries. 1941. 36p. illus., plans, diagrs. 30c. 


1941. 13p. 


1941. 14p. diagrs. 30c. 
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15a. Supplement to Bulletin 15, 1941. 14p. plans, 
diagrs. 15c. 
16. Jointing mortars for brick work. 1941. Sp. 10c. 


17. Resistance of reinforced concrete structures to air 
attack. 1941. 9p. 15c. 

18. Fire stops for timber roofs. 1941. 13p. illus., 
plans. 15c. (A new approach to this important 


subject) 

GREAT BRITAIN PARLIAMENT. Air raid shelter 
policy. Report, Dec. 20, 1938. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1939. 9p. 5c. (Command paper 
5932) 


Fundamental principles are set forth by a commit 
tee composed of Daniel Anderson, B. L. Hurst, and 
Sir Henry Japp. 


NEw YORK. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
Emergency protection of works of art in private 
houses. Instructions prepared by a committee 
of the Association of art museum directors. 
N.Y., The Museum ,1941,; 6p. Obtainable at 
the Museum. 

Packing and storage of paintings, prints, art objects 
and fabrics. Instructions are arranged according to 
the materials of which objects are made. 


TecTon, Architects. Planned ARP based on the 
investigation of structural protection against air 
attack in the metropolitan borough of Finsbury. 
(London Architectural press, 1939. 138p. illus., 
maps, tables, diagrs. 


U.S. OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT. 
Civilian defense: protective construction. Pre- 
pared by the War department with the assist- 
ance and advice of other federal agencies. 
permet ne Govt. print. off., 1941. 36p. plans, 
tables, diagrs. 25c. (Structures series, Bulletin 

1 
# a aerial attack, including weapons used, ballis- 
tics, and effects of bombs, and measures of defense 
against such attack. About half the text is on shelters 
There are short sections on the protection of buildings, 
utilities, and industrial plans. Bibliography. 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Glass and 
glass substitutes. Washington, D.C., 1941. 18p. 
diagrs. 10c. (Protective construction series #1) 
Bibliography included. 

_ An excellent recent handbook on protective construc- 
tion. 


SAME AUTHOR. A handbook for demolition and 
clearance crews. Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1941. 52p. illus. 10c. 

Organization, training, equipment for demolition 
and clearance squads. The material on blackout, maps 
and signs, control of incendiaries, gas protection, in- 
dividual conduct, protection in the home, and organi- 
zation and drill of the Citizens’ defense corps is the 
same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 


SAME AuTHOoR. A handbook for road repair 
crews. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 
44p. illus. 10c. 

Organization, training, equipment, and duties before 
and after air raids. The material on maps and signs, 
blackout control of incendiaries, gas protection, in- 
dividual conduct, protection in the home, and organi- 
zation and drill of the Citizens’ defense corps is the 
same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 


SAME AUTHOR. Protection of industrial plants 
and public buildings. Washington, D.C. :Aug- 
ust 1940, 1941) 8p. chart. Free. 

Organization and training of fire, police, medical, 
and maintenance services. List of equipment. Specific 
and useful. 
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SAME AUTHOR. Report of bomb tests on mate- 
rials and structures; memorandum on protective 
construction. (Prepared by the War department) 
Washington (1942) 55p. illus., diagrs. 25c. 

Detailed report of tests made under the Chief of 
engineers, U. S. Army. Eleven types of wall panels 
and seven types of splinter proof air raid shelters were 
tested by statically released bombs, and three types of 
reinforced concrete buildings were tested by bombs re- 
leased from aircraft. Conclusions are given. 


Gas Protection 
(Gases, Detection, Decontami- 
nation, Equipment ) 


EDGEWOOD ARSENAL, MARYLAND. CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SCHOOL. Decontamination. Edge- 
wood arsenal, Md., 1941. ,39)p. illus., tables. 
Reproduced from typewritten copy. 25c (Pam- 
phlet No. 12) 

“For use at the Chemical warfare school only.’’ 
Procedures, materials and organization of a decon- 
tamination unit. 

SAME AUTHOR. The noncombatant gas mask, its 
use and care. Edgewood arsenal, Md., 1941. 
25p. illus. Reproduced from typewritten copy. 
15c SPeenphiet No. 10) 

“Tentative, for use at the Chemical warfare school 
only.” Directions for children and adults in the use 
of the noncombatant gas mask. 


GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. Anti-gas protection of babies and 
young children. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 8p. 
Sc. 

Use of small child’s respirator and protective helmet 
described. 


SAME AUTHOR. Anti-gas training. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1938. 43p. 10c. (A.R.P. memo- 
randum #5) 

Includes study outlines on local and public anti-gas 
training. 

SAME AUTHOR. Certifications mark for filtration 
plants giving protection against poison gases 
used in war. 2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 
6p. 5c. 

" eomedd specification for air filtration plants and 
filtration units included. 


SAME AUTHOR. Certification mark for respirators 
giving protection against gases used in war. 
2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1938. 9p. 10c. 

Includes specifications for civilian duty respirator 
intended for essential civilian services. 

SAME AUTHOR. Certification mark for respirators 
of general service type giving protection against 
poison gases used in war. London, H.M.S.O., 
1938. 6p. 10c. 

Specifications for the general service respiratory are 
included. 

SAME AUTHOR. Decontamination of clothing in- 
— oilskin anti-gas clothing and equipment 
from blister gases. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 
32p. 10c. (A.R.P. handbook #4A) 

SAME AUTHOR. Decontamination of materials. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 69p. 15c. (A.R.P. 
Handbook #4) 

Decontamination of all sorts of material other than 
personal clothing. 


SAME AUTHOR. The detection and identification 
of war gases. London, H.M.S.O., 1941. 53p 5c. 
0 


One the most comprehensive publications on the 
subject available. : 
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SAME AuTHOR. Gas detection and identification 
service. 2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 12p. 
10c. (A.R.P. memorandum #11) 


Organization and duties of the service. Use of de- 
tector paint, ground detectors, spray detectors, etc. 


SAME AUTHOR. Personal protection against gas. 
2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1941. 124p. illus. 
15c. (A.R.P. handbook #1) 


SAME AuTHOR. The protection of foodstuffs 
against poison gases. 2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 
1941. 18p. 10c. 


PRENTISS, AUGUSTINE MITCHELL. Chemicals in 
war; a treatise on chemical warfare; with chap- 
ters on the protection of civil populations and 
international situation by George J. B. Fisher. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1937. 739p. illus. maps. 

7.50. 

$ “The first authoritative work on chemical warfare 
which has appeared in this country since the World 
War’’—Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, News 
ed., May 20, 1937, p.238. 

U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. A handbook 
for decontamination squads. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1941. 62p. illus. 10c. 

Covers decontamination methods for mustard gas, 
Lewisite, and ethyldichlorarsine. Treatment of build- 
ings, roads, vehicles, and clothing and equipment 
needed for treatment. The material on maps and 
signs, blackout, control of incendiaries, gas protection, 
individual conduct, protection in the home, and or- 
ganization and drill of the Citizens’ defense corps is 
the same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 

SAME AUTHOR. Protection against gas, prepared 
by the War department with the assi e and 
advice of other federal agencies. Washington, 
(Govt. print. off., 1941) 75p. illus., chart. 25c. 

Description of gases, equipment and methods for 
individual and collective protection and protection of 
animals. Includes decontamination methods. 


U.S. War DEPARTMENT. Army regulations. 
Basic field manual. Defense against chemical 
attack; prepared under the direction of chief of 
chemical warfare service. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1940. 154p. illus. 20c. (Field man- 
ual 21-40 

Supersedes chapter 8, Basic field manual. Includes 
chemical agents, protection and protective equipment, 
first aid, anims! protection, chemical attack, decon- 
tamination, training, etc. Index. 


Fire Protection 


EpGEwoop ARSENAL, MARYLAND. CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SCHOOL. Training guide—incendi- 
aries; questions, answers, and practical exercises. 
Edgewood arsenal, Md., 1941. 39p. illus. Re- 
produced from typewritten copy. 15¢c (Pamphlet 
No. 3 

An se” handbook. 

GREAT BRITAIN. AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. Incendiary bombs and fire precau- 
tions. London, H.M.S.O., 1941. 59p. illus. 
diagrs. 15c. (A.R.P. handbook #9) 

quipment and methods. Descriptions of bombs. 

SAME AUTHOR. Memorandum on care and main- 
tenance of emergency fire equipment; (pumps) 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 8p. 10c. 

SAME AUTHOR. Emergency fire brigade appli- 
ances. London, H.M.S.O., 1938. 14p. plus 21 
plates. 25c. 
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SAME AUTHOR. Fire protection and A.R.P. year- 
book, 1940-1941. N.Y., British library of in- 
formation, 1941. 324p. 

“British handbook and directory which includes 
fire fighting and air raid protection data’’.—Pratt in- 
stitute library quarterly booklist, Oct. 1941. 

NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. Fire 
defense; a compilation of available material on 
air set fires, bombs, and sabotage, civilian de- 
fense, fire fighting, and the safeguarding of in- 
dustrial production for defense. Boston, The 
Association, 1941. 221p. $1.50. 

“Includes articles from NFPA quarterly, January 
1941, and short bibliography.’’"—Hilt. . . p.285. 
U.S. OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT. 
Civilian defense; suggestions for state and local 
fire defense. (Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1941) 27p. 10c. (Its Fire series, Bulletin #1) 

Covers federal, state and local responsibilities, sur- 
vey of fire defenses, and official and civilian organ- 
ization of fire defense personnel. 

U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Fire protec- 
tion in civilian defense, prepared by the War 
department with the assistance and advice of 
other federal agencies. (Washington, Govt. 
print. off.) 1941. 44p. illus. 10c. 

Especially full om emergency organization and in- 
cendiary bombs and fires. Includes a section on fire 
alarm services and one on operation difficulties. 


SAME AUTHOR. Handbook for auxiliary fire- 
men. . . Approved by the Advisory committee 
on fire defense. Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1941. 94p. illus. 10c. 

Uses of rope, ladders, tools and appliances. The 
material on maps and signs, blackout, control of 
incendiaries, gas protection, individual conduct, pro- 
tection in the home, and organization and drill of the 
Citizens’ defense corps is the same in most of these 
O.C.D. handbooks. 


SAME AuTHOR. A handbook for fire watchers. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 52p. illus. 
10c 


Stations, equipment, duties of fire watchers. In- 
cludes data on oil and gasoline bombs and thermit 
bombs as well as magnesium bombs. The material 
on maps and signs, blackout, gas protection, indi- 
vidual conduct, protection in the home, and organ- 
ization and drill of the Citizens’ Defense corps is the 
same in most of these O.C.D. handbooks. 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Training 
auxiliary firemen. Washington, 1942. 7p. Free. 
Selection of men, training required, responsibility 
of local fire department, and outlines of courses. 
ZANETTI, J. ENRIQUE. Fire from the air, the 
ABC of incendiaries. N.Y. Columbia univer- 
sity press, 1941. 54p. Paper 50c. 

Based on lectures given to professional fire and 
police specialists. Covers oil, sodium, and potassium; 
phosphorus; magnesium and aluminum, incendiary 
mixtures, incendiary bombs, strategy and tactics. Six 
diagrams of bomb construction. 


First Aid 


GREAT BRITAIN AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DEPART- 
MENT. First aid and nursing for gas casualties. 
2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 47p. 10c. 
(A.R.P. handbook #2) 


GREAT BRITAIN AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS DEPART- 


MENT. Medical treatment of gas casualties. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 145p. 15c. (A.R.P. 
handbook #3) 


For physicians. Diagnosis and treatment. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


SAME AUTHOR. The training and work of first 
aid parties. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 52p. 
illus. 15c. (A.R.P. handbook #10) 

Hypg, HENRY VAN ZILE. Medical preparedness, 
the hospital in civilian defense. (Reprinted from 
the New York State Journal of Medicine, v. 42, 
no. 1, January 1, 1942, p. 76-77) 

Rep Cross. U.S. AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 
Cross. American Red Cross first aid text book. 
rev. ed. Philadelphia, Blakistone (1940; 256p 
114 illus. $1.00. 


Corrected reprint of rev. ed., 1937. Supplements, 
#1, Fracture of the spine (included as p.164 a-d), 
#2, War gases. 


SAME AUTHOR. Instructor's outline, first aid 
course for civilian defense, for use with the 
American red cross first aid textbook. Rev. ed 
1937, and its Supplement #2, War gases. (Sup- 
plement #1, Fracture of the spine, is now 
printed in the First aid textbook as pages 
164 a-d), (Washington, D.C., American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 1941) 37p. 


SAME AUTHOR. Guide for the training of volun- 
teer nurses’ aides. (Washington, Govt. print 
off., 1941?) ;4)p. Free. 


U.S. BUREAU OF MINES. Manual of first aid in- 
struction. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1940 
361p. illus. 45c. 


U.S. CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. MEDICAL D1- 
vision. A handbook of first aid treatment for 
injuries from chemical agents. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1931. 13p. 5c. 

General principles, treatment of shock, fainting, 
artificial respiration, safety precautions, and symptoms 
and treatment of injury by 31 individual chemicals 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Air raid pro 
tection of hospitals. (In preparation) 


SAME AUTHOR. Emergency medical service for 
civilian defense. haber wey D.C., 1941. 12p 


illus. (Medical division bulletin #1) Free. 
Organization of medical service for civilian defense 
reserve squads, hospitals, nursing services, etc. 


SAME AUTHOR. Equipment and operation of 
emergency medical field units. Washington, 
D.C., 1941. 15p. charts, map. (Medical divi- 
sion, Bulletin #2) 


SAME AUTHOR. First aid in the prevention and 
treatment of chemical casualties. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1942. 31p. illus. 10c. 

Identification and efforts of gases. First aid care for 
injuries from lung irritants, blister gases, tear gases, 
irritant smokes, incendiaries, and the systemic poisons. 


SAME AUTHOR. Handbook of first aid, prepared 
. .. im cooperation with the American red 
cross. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1941. 72p. 
illus. 10c. 

Lesson outlines for a 20-hour first aid course and 
a 10-hour advanced course. Emphasis is on civilian 
defense points of view. Not intended to replace the 
“Textbook of first aid’’ of the American Red Cross, 
but is a guide for continued practice after completion 
of the first aid course. 


U.S. PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE. What to do in 
case of accident. (Rev. ed., 1938) Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 71p. illus. (Its miscel- 
laneous publ. #21) 10c. 

Ada from articles entitled 
injured,’” by M. H. Foster. 


“First aid to the 
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Special Problems 
(Children; Nutrition; Housing; 
Morale ) 
Children 


GREAT BRITAIN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. Air 
raid precautions in schools and other problems 
arising out of the war. London, H.M.S.O., 
1940. 12p. 5c. 


SAME AUTHOR. Canteen meals for school chil- 


dren. London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 16p. 10c. 
Recipes, childrens’ needs, likes and dislikes. 


SAME AUTHOR. Education of evacuated. school 
children in time of emergency. London, 


H.M.S.O., 1939. 13p. 5c. 
Schooling, health, feeding, and other problems of 
children. 


SAME AUTHOR. Schooling in an emergency. 

London, H.M.S.O., 1939. 27p. 15c. 

Suggestions for the education of evacuated chil- 
dren. Directed to school officials and teachers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. PARLIAMENT. COMMITTEE ON 
EvACUATION. Report. July 26, 1938. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1938. 39p. maps. 25¢. (Command 
paper 5837) 

reliminary plans for evacuation. 
committee, Sir John Anderson. 


Chairman of the 


New York (City). Boarpd oF EDUCATION. 
COMMITTEE ON CIVILIAN DEFENSE IN THE 
ScHOOLS. The schools and civilian defense. 
New York, 1942. 24p. Free. 

Care and housing of children during emergencies. 
Effects of bombs on school buildings. Directions for 
school personnel. 


U.S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Schools and 
school children. (in preparation). 


Nutrition 


VOLUNTARY SERV- 
Community feeding 
London, H.M.S.O., 


GREAT BRITAIN. WOMENS’ 
ICES FOR Civit DEFENCE. 
in wartime. 2nd. ed. 
1941. 38p. 25c. 

Equipment, food, catering, mobile canteens, recipes, 
various economies and substitutions, are some subjects 
covered. The best publication on emergency feeding. 
Bibliography. 


FOR DE- 
Report and 
1941.  Proc- 


NATIONAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 
FENSE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1941. 
recommendations. Washington, 


essed. 
Contents.—Section I. 
tion problems. 


Research and national nutri- 
Summary of the report. 2p.—Recom- 


mendations. Section II. Economic policy and social 
responsibility as related to nutrition. 6p.—Recom- 
mendations. Section III. Public health and medical © 


aspects of nutrition. 2p.—Report of Section IIIb. 
Public health and medical aspects of nutrition. 2p.— 
Recommendations. Section IV. Nutrition for workers 


in defense industries. 2p.—Recommendations.  Sec- 
tion V. Methods of education in nutrition. 3p.— 
Report and recommendations. Section VI. Profes- 


sional education in nutrition. 2p.—Section VIb. Pro- 
fessional education in nutrition. Report of physicians, 
dentists, and public health officers. 1p.—Report and 
recommendations. Section VII. Nutrition problems in 
distribution and processing of foods. 3p.—Preliminary 
report of recommendations. Section VIII. Commun- 
ity planning for nutrition. 2p.—Community planning 
for nutrition. Section VIIIb. recommends. 1p.—Report 
and recommendations. Section IX. Nutrition prob- 
lems in group food service. 2p. : 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. COMMITTEE ON 
Foop AND NuTRITION. Recommended dietary 
allowances, a guide to serve as a goal for good 
nutrition and as a “yardstick” which to 
measure progress toward that goal. Washing- 
ton, 1941. (Sip. free. Copies may be secured 
from Nutrition division, Federal security 
agency. 

PrumMeER, V. G. S. Food values in wartime. 
N.Y., Longmans, 1941. 80p. 35c. 


U.S. BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Distribution and processing of foods. Wash- 
ington, 1941, 11p. tables, charts. Free. 

A handbook prepared for the use of section 7 of 
the National nutrition conference for defense.—W ilcox. 


Housing 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS. 
Defense housing digest; a summary of laws, 
regulations, and results. Chicago, The Asso- 
ciation, 1940. 33p. $1.00 including ‘supple- 
ments. 


Addendum #1, January 20, 1941. 62p. 


—— Second and final addendum. May 28, 1941. 
52p. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, NEw YorK. Hous- 
ing for defense; a review of the role of hous- 
ing in relation to America’s defense and a pro- 
gram for action; the factual findings, by Miles 
L. Colean; the program by the Housing com- 
mittee. N.Y., Twentieth century fund, 1940. 
198p. $1.50. 

“In March 1940 the Twentieth century fund began 
a survey of the housing situation in the United 
States. . . The Housing committee and the trustees 
of the fund decided to turn aside temporarily from the 
main survey and to prepare an emergency report on 
housing as related to national defense. . . Its review 
of the experience of the last war and its attempt, in 
the light of this hindsight, to develop some foresight 
of the immediate future, will perhaps be useful.’’— 
Foreword. 


U.S. FeperAL WorxKs AGENCY. Defense hous- 
ing, 1941. Washington, D.C., (1941) 16p. 
illus. Free. 

Covers Federal works agency defense housing de- 
velopments. 


U.S. OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS. The 
housing program of the U. S. government. 
Washington, D.C., June 1941. 21p. processed. 
Free. 


Chronological history of defense housing laws and 
appropriations. 





Morale 


ff Cason. C. M. National morale. Institute 


of public affairs, University station, Charlottes- 

ville, Va., 1941. 20p. Mimeographed. 
“National morale analyzed from viewpoint of 

psychiatry.’"—Vertical File Service, December 1941. 


FARAGOS, LADISLAS, & GITTLER, L. F., eds. Ger- 
man psychological warfare; survey and bibli- 
ography prepared; with the cooperation of 
Gordon W. Allport (and others) interpretative 
summary by Kimball Young. N.Y., Commit- 
tee for national morale, 1941. 155p. $2.50. 

An important analysis of the German national 
psychology and its applications, especially to. war- 
fare, with the implications for and some comparisons 
to the United States. First of a series of national 
studies. Bibliography: p.90-155, with full annotations. 








NN 
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MENNINGER, KarRL A. Civilian morale in time 
of war and preparation for war. Institute of 
public affairs, University station, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 1941. 15p. 20c. Mimeographed. 

‘*Psychiatrists’ view of problems of civilian morale 
in U.S.’’—Vertical File Service, December 1941. 


Pierce, W. O'D. Air war, its psychological, 
technical and social implications. N.Y., Mod- 
ern_ age books, 1939. 224p. 50c. 

Chapter 15, p.191-216: ‘‘The home front is pre- 
pared.” An excellent discussion of civilian morale 
im the light of events up to 1939. Not limited to 
the United States. 


STRACHEY, EVELYN JOHN Sr. Log. Digging for 
Mrs. Miller, some experiences of an air raid 
warden. N.Y., Random house, ,1941); 150p. 
$1.25. 

A matter-of-fact account. Recommended reading in 
some localities for air raid wardens. 


U.S. OrFice OF EpuUCATION. School and college 
civilian morale service, how to participate. 
Washington, Federal security agency (1941) 
28p. Free. (Not, printed at government ex- 
pense) 

How to organize forums, discussion groups, in 
formation centers, etc. 


VERNON, P. E. Psychological effects of air- 
raids. ors gr mr from The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, v.36, #4, Oc- 
tober 1941, p.457-476) 

Based on the observations of 30 British psychol- 
ogists and physicians who answered a detailed ques- 
tionnaire. There have been fewer cases of neurosis 
than were expected before raids began. In cases of 
mental disorder to which raids contributed, the indi- 
rect effects of fatigue or prolonged dislocation of nor- 
mal living conditions were more important than 
terror or sensation from blast. There were no new 
or unexpected types of ‘“‘air-raid neurosis."" Of neu- 
rotic hospital outpatients, about half showed no 
change from raids, a quarter grew worse, and the 
rest improved. Statistical data showed an incidence 
of 1.4% to 2.5% of mental disorder among groups 
treated from air-raid shelters. The general conclusion 
is that the civilian population withstood the raids in 
England extremely well. Twenty references. 


Witson, D. C.; Britt, S. H.; & Hart, H. D. 
Psychological aspects of the defense program. 
Institute of public affairs, University station, 
Charlottesville, Va., 1941. 15p. 40c. Mime- 
ographed. 


Periodicals 


AiR RAID PROTECTION INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
Journal, v.1- 1941- date. London, 2 
Millbank house, Great Peter Street, SW 1. 75c 
per issue. 

Current articles on A. R. P. 

MEDICAL DEFENSE, an interstate news letter of 
medical activities of defense councils. v. 1- 
December 1, 1941- date. Washington, Office 
of civilian defense, Medical division, Dupont 
circle building. Processed. Free. 

News notes on the progress in medicine, sanitation, 
and public health as concerned with civilian defense. 
Includes directory information and information on new 
publications. 


Ocp News LetrTer, official bulletin of the Office 
of civilian defense. v.1- Sept. 19, 1941- 
date. Washington, D.C. irregular. Free. 

News notes, brief instructions on organization and 


procedure. Notes on new publications of the Office 
of Civilian defense. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


U.S. CENTRAL HousiING COMMITTEE ON RE- 
SEARCH DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. Tech- 
nical bulletin #1- August 1941- date. 


Washington, 1941- 
ographed. Free. 

Supplement to #2, ‘‘Protective construction."’ ,(12)p. 
mimeographed. The Bulletins have sections on de- 
fense housing and protective construction, along with 
other material. The section of selected references 
includes A.R.P. items. 


date. Bi-monthly. mime- 


U.S. OrFice oF EpuUCATION. School and college 


civilian morale service. Bulletin #1- 1941- 
date. Washington, 1941- date. monthly. 
Free. 


News notes on activities of public and radio 
forums, schools and colleges, libraries and Federal 
agencies. New publications and forum services from 
all sources are described. 

Victory, formerly defense; official weekly bulle- 
tin of the agencies in the Office for emergency 
management. v.1- 1940- date. Washing- 
ton, Govt. print. off. weekly. 75c. 





DR. WILLIAMSON'S REPORT 


An increased demand for information on de- 
fense matters together with a decline in the norma! 
use of books by students has been caused by the 
war, Dr. Charles G. Williamson, Director of Li- 
braries at Columbia University, declares in his 
annual report to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the University. 

The decline may be attributed to a feeling of 
uncertainty as to their immediate future on the 
part of many of the men eligible for the draft, 
according to Dr. Williamson. Students hesitate to 
undertake any reading program if they are con- 
fronted with the imminent possibility of being in- 
ducted into the armed forces. 

“The most noticeable effect of the war, so far, 
has been the sharp curtailment of receipts of 
books and periodicals from most of the European 
countries,” Dr. Williamson reports. “Such schol- 
arly publications as are still issued were received 
throughout the year tardily, but with fair regu- 
larity, though practically nothing came through 
from France or Italy. 

“Funds which would normally have beén spent 
for books currently published in European coun- 
tries have been available for the purchase of older 
books offered in this country and in England and 
for building up our collections relating to Latin 
American countries.” 

A plan to allow readers who are not officially 
connected with the University to use the Columbia 
library is proposed by Dr. Williamson. Such 
readers would be charged a general use fee, or if 
they wished to use the stacks, a stack fee. 

A serious problem in the use of old newspaper 
files must be solved, Dr. Williamson declares. 
“The use of Columbia’s newspaper files will have 
to be refused to all except mature students en- 
gaged in important research if these irreplaceable 
files are to be preserved for even a few years 
more,” 











After Dorothy Parker—a Long Way After 


By Louise Parks Banes * 


OF course it would happen to me. No 

one else would ever have to work on 
an afternoon like this, when the sun is as 
bright as bright, and all the flowers are in 
bloom. This was the day I had planned to 
go to the beach, too; much that matters to 
old Frozen Face. 

No one will bother to come in for a book 
today; no one in his or her right senses will 
ever step into a dull old library on an after- 
noon like this. Maybe I can get caught up 
on my magazine reading, with the boss out 
of town. 

“No, the Encyclopaedia Britannica does 
not circulate. You have to use it here.” 

The perfect goof; they will ask for the 
desk next. Miss, just let me borrow those 
shelves for the week-end. Of course it 
would have to be today I had to work. All 
kinds of time coming to me, and no one else 
could possibly work on a spring Saturday 
afternoon. There is that infernal telephone. 

“Yes, the library is open.” 

Yes, indeed, it is open; come right on 
over. Sensible people are outdoors; intelli- 
gent people are gardening, or driving, or 
just loafing in the sunshine. I would choose 
to be a librarian, in a world full of interest- 
ing occupations, a world where some people 
can enjoy what they are doing, a world in 
which. .. . 

“No, the fiction is arranged by author.” 


“Yes, you can find any book we have in 
the catalog. It is a card catalog; you look 
up things just as you would a word in a 
dictionary.” 

No, nothing would do but I had to work 
in a library. I wouldn’t listen to reason; I 
could even look at an old librarian without 
flinching. What did I think? Did I think 
some extra-special providence would inter- 
vene and keep me different? Or maybe I 
didn’t think at all. If I had taken just one 
single, tiny thought—well, that’s that, I 
didn’t think. I went on with my eyes shut, 
and here I am. Here I am on a Saturday 
afternoon when all the world except me is 
having a good time. Friends of mine are 
going on cruises; friends of mine-are sitting 


* Bakersfield, California. 


in theaters; friends of mine are playing 
bridge. And what am I doing? I am sitting 
in a musty old library. 

“No, madam, we did not buy Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

“No, I do not believe in censorship, but 
it wasn’t my decision.” 

No wonder I am quietly going mad. 
Who am I to care what poogre read? They 
can read the Decameron all night if they 
want to, I don’t mind. I don’t care if they 
take Casanova’s Memoirs in white calf to 
bed with them, but when the board says no 
Grapes of Wrath 1 have to bow my head, 
Who am I? A woman or a librarian? Great 
jumping catfish, I’m a librarian. 

“There is the High School list. No, I 
don’t know which one you would like. Try 
Adrift on an Icepan.” 

That's about his speed. He isn’t going to 
read anything that will mean anything to 
him anyhow. He might as well concentrate 
on the sporting page of the Times. 

“I’m sorry, Gone with the Wind is still 
out. Yes, we still have requests for it. No, 
I haven't seen the picture.” 

That’s the type that would come in on a 
Saturday afternoon; the conversational type. 
No, I have no friends of my own; I just 
love to talk to the customers. How could I 
ever have a friend? Who wants to be a 
friend to a girl who has to work on Saturday 
afternoons in spring; a girl who works two 
nights a week, when things are happening 
in the world. Of course, I had to work the 
night the Ballet was here; other people can 
change their schedules when something im- 
portant comes up; not me. Little Me—can 
always be found at the post of duty, a regu- 
lar Casabianca. Just any night a good lec- 
ture is in town, or a good show, or a Satur- 
day, here I am. 

The next thing I know, some idiot will 
come in and ask me if I have a mission; yes, 
they still work that old gag. Just the other 
day an old woman asked me if I didn’t feel 
I had a sacred mission as a librarian; indeed 
she did. 

“No, if you borrow a book from this 
branch, it has to be returned to this branch. 

(Continued on page 561) 




































Be Sure To Listen Next Week 





By Paul A. T. Noon * 


iw is a truism that the two great forces of 

public information in America are the 
press and the radio. But it is not trite to 
assert that librarians have not taken full 
advantage of these outlets to publicize their 
products. 

To be sure, there are libraries that have, 
over a period of years, gone on the air 
with book reviews, news about authors, cur- 
rent best sellers, children’s books, mystery 
stories, etc. But very few librarians have 
emphasized the vast amount of other infor- 
mation that is available to John Q. Public. 

With the majority of ple a library 
connotes books—and books only. Com- 
paratively few people realize the versatility 
of the library—its reference room, its busi- 
ness information service, its services to club 
women, its vital role in the field of adult 
education, and other special interests. 


Therefore, when the Ohio State Library 
was Offered the opportunity of a weekly 
radio program we Hecided to interpret the 
library as a melting pot of information. 
We did not want to seem immediately con- 
cerned with getting people into the library. 
What we wanted to indicate was that here, 
in their public library, were extraordinary 
reserves of information. That was our 
cause. 


Causes and the people back of them, 
complicate the ssablecs There are admi- 
rable causes, and causes not so admirable. 
An admirable cause is one in which you 
devoutly believe, for which you may be 
willing to do or say something. We know 
that people back of causes are very worthy 
folk, for the most part, and are doing 
serviceable tasks according to their best 
lights. They may be striving to clean our 
alleys, to put the unemployed back to work, 
or put two chickens in every pot. But 
they all share one problem—that of selling 
an idea. 

Since American radio is for all the people 
it is one of the best means for salesman- 
ship. In addition, it is the most fluid 
medium we have for bringing some of the 
arts to their largest audiences. In Germany 


* State Librarian, Columbus, Ohio. 


In Eng- 
In America 
you get what you ask for; and if you don't 
like what you get, it is taken off the air 


you take your radio and like it. 
land you take it or leave it. 


for you. For example, you may not like 
daytime — operas but the fact remains 
that 25 million women do. That's why 


they’re on the air. 


All of these factors had to be considered 
in planning our Ohio State Library weekly 
broadcasts. Since this was a daytime pro- 
gram it followed that our audience would 
consist mainly of women. Another item 
that could not be ignored was that 65 
percent of our listeners were rural people, 
according to statistics furnished by this 
particular station. 

Our first program, therefore, dealt with 
the subject of Ohio bookmobiles and what 
they mean to rural people. We emphasized 
the point that living in the country no 
longer meant doing without library facili- 
ties. We told how important bookmobiles 
were to rural school children. More than 
500 centralized schools in Ohio receive 
regular service from book trucks. You may 
be sure we didn’t forget to mention that 
Ohio bookmobiles had circulated more than 
a million and a half books and in so doing 
had traveled 171,000 miles. 

As another step in showing the accessi- 
bility of libraries our second broadcast told 
about branches and stations. We turned 
the candid camera on some of Ohio's 
branch libraries and explained that a branch 
library, in Ohio, may be housed in any 
place from an undertaking parlor to a fire 
house. We told about one of the branches 
that is entered through a barber shop while 
adjoining the reading room in the rear is 
a funeral home. Although it is one of the 
smallest branches in the state it circulates 
around 1500 books a month. 

Knowing that people are always inter- 
ested in how the taxpayers’ dollars are spent 
we decided to devote a program to library 
support. We told how a library is financed, 
where the funds come from, what they are 
used for, and various aspects of library 
budgets. We indicated what it cost to cir- 
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culate the forty million books that Ohioans 
read during 1939. 

In order to show that libraries are a 
barometer of public interest the Troy librar- 
ian came to Columbus for a guest appear- 
ance and told what her library was doing 
in the field of national defense. She re- 
vealed that she had consulted with Troy's 
industrial leaders before ordering new tech- 
nical books. In this way she was able to 
determine the actual needs in this field. 
Later this group presented the library with 
a cash donation for the purchase of these 
volumes. She discussed books on machine 
tools, shop work, sheet metal work, auto- 
mobile mechanics, aviation, welding, and 
other similar subjects. 

Appealing to the business man we 
planned one program around the subject of 
the kinds of business information available 
at the library. We told why lawyers, bank- 
ers, and business executives consulted the 
libraries for trade directories, business 
services, market studies. 


Bud Sweeney and John Moses of WHKC conduct the oldest sustaining program over that 
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Accent has also been given to various 
types of libraries—to special libraries, school 
libraries, and college libraries. We've in- 
— library service to hospital patients 
and shut-ins as well as the talking books 
for the blind. We've talked about the 
Mothers’ room at the Youngstown Public 
Library. 

The national director of library service 
for WPA gave an account of WPA library 
projects in Ohio. The head of the Ohio 
Council on Adult Education talked about 
libraries and their importance in the field 
of continued learning. The president of 
the Ohio League of Women Voters re- 
ported on a state-wide conference on adult 
education and national defense and stressed 
the prominence of libraries in this set-up. 
The director of army library service in the 
fifth corps area acquainted our listeners with 
the latest news about camp libraries. 

On two occasions we did what the an- 
nouncer called “handsprings~ across the 
sea.’ One of our guests was Hildamar 





station. In the above photo Mr. Sweeney and Mr. Moses discuss policy with Frances 
Nunmaker, of the Ohio State Library staff, responsible for weekly scripts and guest 


appearances. 
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Escalante, of Venezuela, who was in the 
United States on a Venezuelian government 
fellowship studying libraries in Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana. Miss Escalante com- 
pared libraries of the two countries and 
gave her reaction to library service here. 
Several weeks later we featured a French 
refugee who told about the war's effect on 
the libraries in France. 

The importance of library legislation was 
told by the legislative chairman of the 
Ohio Library Association, while on another 
occasion, a trustee explained how trustees 
are appointed and what their duties are. She 
convinced her listeners that good trustees are 
as important as good librarians. 

One broadcast was devoted to the role of 
libraries in helping the unemployed man or 
woman. This was a good time to reiterate 
our sources for occupational counseling such 
as job dictionaries, research pamphlets on 
vocations, and government publications about 
new trades pe skills. 

Another broadcast was titled ‘For Women 
Only” and here we suggested books on 
interior decorating, consumers’ best buys, 
cosmetic tips, recipes, vitamins, etc. 

The public relations program of a small 
library was explained; the executive chair- 
man of the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana 
Library reported on this unique library that 
contains only books by Ohioans, about 
Ohioans and the Ohio scene. Other guests 
were Marion Renick, co-author of Tommy 
Carries the Ball, and Frederick Machetanz, 
illustrator, author, and writer. 


During National Music Week we talked 
about boogie-woogie and the week follow- 
ing we outlined the sheet music, phono- 
graph records, opera scores, and general 
musical information available in public li- 
braries. Library service as a profession 
served as a message to June graduates. 


One of our most popular broadcasts 
dealt with actual questions asked of our 
reference librarian. Another time we told 
about the varied telephone requests received 
during a day’s time. These programs were 
designed to show that libraries are con- 
stantly helpful as a dependable source of 
information. But they also served another 
purpose—that of appealing to our listeners’ 
sense of humor. Too many people still 
think of libraries in terms of cloistered re- 
search scholars working in dingy rooms 
where SILENCE signs predominate. The 
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more we can portray the library as a human 
institution, the more advantageous is our 
position. 

Inevitably there are those who will say— 
“Well, what have you accomplished? How 
much fan mail have you received? Has 
your circulation increased because of these 
broadcasts ?”” 

Our honest reply is—we don’t actually 
know how much we've accomplished, since 
this is a state-wide broadcast and on all 
phases of library work. People have tele- 
phoned and said they like our programs. 
Others, in conversation, have said: “By the 
way, we've been listening to your broad- 
casts every Thursday.” Not long ago we 
received a letter from the southern part of 
the state that said: “Just a word to tell 
you that I certainly enjoy the Thursday pro- 
gram about libraries. I am learning a great 
deal about the Ohio libraries and believe 
they are doing much good work. You are 
helping it along. We hope to hear more.” 

Radio men tell us that you can’t measure 
results with a ruler, any more than you can 
measure the results of your radio programs 
by the number of minutes you are on the 
air. Above all there is always that preroga- 
tive of turning the dial. 

There must be a careful avoidance of 
yardstick standards of accomplishment. Nor 
can you take the fatalistic attitude Samuel 
Hoffenstein did when he wrote: 

“You're going to broadcast, you want to be 

witty 

You scan each remotely ridiculous ditty; 

You wrestle with thought till your forehead 

glisten— 

What thanks do you get? Well, who's going 

to listen?” 


You must assume that some of those 25 
million women who listen to daytime serials 
will one day tune in on your library pro- 
gram, if only accidentally. And if enough 
people keep listening to library programs 
then some day they’re going to come into 
your library and say, “I tuned in on your 
program and I'd like to get a library card.” 

Radio is not unlike any other great busi- 
ness in so far as its two basic needs are 


concerned. It needs people who know 
things, and it needs people who can do 
things. If librarians who are radio con- 


scious can continue to supply stations with 

interesting broadcasts then there won't be 

any question as to renewal of contract. 
(Continued on page 561) 








Related Exhibits and Booklists in Detroit 


By Everett N. Petersen * 


Tr other day a woman came into one of 
our branch libraries and asked for some 
books on nutrition. There was nothing espe- 
cially unusual in this. But the part that did 
interest us was the reason she gave the 
branch librarian for her request. She said 
that except for her present visit she had not 
been in the library for over four years, but 
the day before she saw a photograph and 
article about our current related exhibit and 
booklist, ““Your Diet and Your Health,” on 
the women’s page of one of the local metro- 
politan papers, and this made her feel like 
doing some reading on the subject. 


Now just what is this plan of related ex- 
hibits and booklists to which the patron re- 
ferred? It is simply this: All agencies simul- 
taneously feature the same subject in dis- 
plays; accompanying the exhibits are book- 
lists on the topic. The program so far this 
season has included the following: 


“The Might of America” 
“Your Diet and Your Health” 
“Christmas” (Books recommended as 


gifts ) 


* Chief, Public 


Library. 


Relations Division, Detroit Public 


The displays throughout the system are 
built around attractive panels, 20” x 30", ex- 
ecuted by the Michigan Art and Craft Proj- 
ect. These are reproduced in five colors by 
the silk screen process. The panel design 
ties in as closely as possible with the various 
aspects of the subject covered in the list. 
For example, in “The Might of America” 
the sub-headings are: “Our Armed Might,” 
“Our Industrial Might,” and “Our Spiritual 
Might.” These are depicted on the panel by 
a tank and other armaments, a factory, and 
the Statue of Liberty. 

The relationship between the exhibits and 
the lists is further brought out through the 
use of the central part of the panel design in 
a small illustrative cut. The cut is swally 
run in color to enhance the attractiveness of 
the covers of the lists. 

Considerable attention is paid to typog- 
raphy. Interesting results have been achieved 
by using a variety of type faces and sizes. 
We have set the covers in 12-72pt. Caslon 
Bold and Medium, and Lydian Roman and 
Cursive. On the inside pages results pleasant 
to the eye have been obtained by using 
Caslon for headings and Scotch Roman 
Italics for annotations. Ample room is pro- 
vided for margins. 

The year’s program of monthly exhibits 
and lists is based on the suggestions of de- 
partment heads and branch librarians. The 
factors which have to be considered in select- 
ing a subject are: 

1. Interest. Is there at least a latent curiosity 

in the topic? 

. Scope. Is it of general appeal? (Special in- 

terests can be met by departmental lists.) 

. Timeliness: Does it satisfy a need existing 

at the moment? The necessity for con- 
sidering this factor is, of course, most 
obvious in the case of seasonal subjects. 

Availability of material: Are there a num- 

ber of recent worth while books in the 
collection on this topic? Branch library 
holdings have to be considered as well as 
those at Main. 

Pictorial possibilities: Does the subject lend 

itself well to graphic presentation? ‘The 
Might of America,” for example, gave the 
person doing the art work a good deal of 
opportunity. This is so because interest- 
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ing concrete examples immediately suggest 
themselves. On the other hand, “Your 
Diet and Your Health” offered more diffi- 
culties; however, other considerations out- 
weighed this drawback. 

6. Publicity value: The best chance for news- 
paper cooperation is in a subject that has 
an appeal for a special department. In the 
case of “Your Diet and Your Health’’ it 
was the woman's page which regularly 
runs articles on food. 


A few minor difficulties were experienced 
in launching the project. The first was physi- 
cal. What size should the panels be? Facili- 
ties for display in the various library build- 
ings include cases, bulletin boards—of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes—and spaces made 
simply by removing a few bookshelves. 
20” x 30” seemed to be the size that would 
work best. This was checked by a question- 
naire sent to the various agencies. 


“Re petition 1s Re putation”’ 


Some people felt that there would be too 
much uniformity in coordinated displays, 
that a patron who visited several agencies 
during the same period would be unfavor- 
ably impressed. But the point was made that 
repetition is a cardinal principle in advertis- 
ing. It often takes several impressions to 
bring about action. This also seems to be 
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the answer to the objection that one month 
is too long a period for a display to be up. 


Moreover there is a certain variety pos- 
sible in the uniformity. The central part of 
the background is the same in each case, it is 
true, but because of the many variations in 
facilities available, treatment of details is 
different. The panels are not intended as the 
whole display but merely as a central part, 
around which the exhibit can be built. 


Another problem was that of the special 
group whose activities one agency of the li- 
brary might wish to recognize with an ex- 
hibit. In most cases, these activities are com- 
munity affairs and related to the work of 
only one agency. Such exhibits, it was felt, 
could be scheduled at the same time as the 
coordinated exhibits by using some of the 
additional space which most library build- 
ings have. This has worked so far without 
conflict. 


The advantages in the general plan of 
coordination are principally two. First, the 
booklists and the displays serve to call atten- 
tion to each other. The chance of a patron's 
reading some of the books featured is thus 
greatly increased, and this after all is the 
main purpose of library lists and exhibits. 
The second advantage—and a very impor- 
tant one—is publicity value. Twenty-two 
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separate exhibits and unrelated booklists 

might receive a few lines in a metropolitan 
ee But the project sounds a great deal 
igger and more important when all these 
scattered efforts are coordinated. 


Improvement in Poster Quality 


There are also definite advantages in the 
exhibit aspect of the plan. First, is the im- 
provement in the quality of the art work. 
It is only natural that the professional can 
better the efforts of the amateur. Then there 
is a great saving in time—both in organiza- 
tion and execution. Only one major display 
is being planned at a time instead of 22 dif- 
ferent ones; and when the art work is done 
on one, the silk screen method of reproduc- 
tion, makes it serve for all. The cost is low 
—only fifty cents a panel. When one thinks 
of the hours of some assistant’s time re- 
quired to turn out even a half-way creditable 
poster and then multiply that by 22, it can be 
seen that the new method is very economical. 

It is too early to pass final judgment on 


CREATIVE THERAPY 
(Continued from page 531) 

I have emphasized your personalities as 
therapeutic agents in the sick room. You 
can substitute fictional personalities in the 
books you offer. But there is danger that 
the sick patient may identify with the weak 
rather than the strong characters in the book. 
Writers delight in portraying the antics 
of immature personalities. The extrovertive 
type of patient may use the | wes of im- 
maturity as an emotional cathartic. But the 
introvert may identify with immaturity and 
feel a sense of justification in his own im- 
mature reactions. 

As you sense the personality needs of 
your patients, I hope it will incite you to 
reintegrate your own personalities so that 
you may build yourselves as you serve others. 

Some one has said: “True joy is the em- 
phatic sign of the triumph of life. Where 
joy is, creation has been. And the greater 
the joy the richer the creation.” 


It is not enough to plod along through 
life. Everyone with average intelligence or 
better can be creative in his approach to the 
problems of adjustment. When we are 
creative, we are joyous. 
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the efficacy of exhibit and booklist coordina- 
tion; however, it can be said at this point 
that the comments and results so far have 
been generally favorable. “The Might of 
America,” the first booklist, circulated very 
well indeed. The run of three thousand cop- 
ies was exhausted considerably before the 
month ended. We increased the quantity on 
“Your Diet and Your Health,” to four thou- 
sand; very few copies now remain, though 
the list has been out only two weeks. We are 
printing five thousand copies of the ““Christ- 
mas” list. Books and pamphlets on the sub- 
jects featured have circulated well. Organiza- 
tions outside the library have expressed their 
interest in the project. Several groups have 
even asked to borrow our displays when we 
finish with them. The remaining panels each 
time will be sent to the State Library for 
loan to other Michigan libraries. And finally 
it seems reasonable to assume from the ex- 
ample cited at the beginning of this article 
that, through publicity, our exhibits and 
booklists are drawing new people to the 
library. 


AFTER DOROTHY PARKER 
(Continued from page 555) 


Yes, it would be nice if you could return it 
anywhere, but we can’t do that.” 

“Pearl Buck was born in Hillsboro, West 
Virginia. No, I can’t say; that is in Who's 
Who.” 

“You owe forty cents. No, I don’t decide 
what you owe. It is all calculated on this 
fine computer. No, we don’t count Sundays. 
I couldn't say, I just work here.” 

I just work here; any Saturday afternoon 
at all you will find me here. Not the big 
boss, not old Frozen Face, but just little me. 
I can always be found here holding the fort. 
I would be a librarian. 





BE SURE TO LISTEN 


NEXT WEEK 
(Continued from page 558) 


The Ohio State Library’s contract has 
just been renewed for another fifty-two 
weeks. Evidently our accent on informa- 
tion was not a wrong hunch, regardless of 
the stiff competition of daytime serials. 

To those of you who say “what have you 
accomplished ?” we reply: 

BE SURE TO LISTEN NEXT WEEK. ... 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’” Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

sh 


iN. 


HE nation-wide Victory Book Campaign 

should teach us a lesson in library publicity. 
It showed without a shadow of a doubt that the 
great reading public is always interested in learn- 
ing something about the story of books in action. 
Speaking of one state only, we have seen dozens 
of articles in dozens of papers about the book 
campaign. More than that, editorials have ap- 
peared in almost all these papers, not one editorial 
in one paper but two and three editorials in suc- 
cessive issues of the same paper. Until the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign got under way, newspaper 
editors failed to grasp the significance of books or 
else they were shy about speaking of their values 
in war-time. If the present interest and apprecia- 
tion is to be maintained and continued for the 
purpose of multiplying the uses of books and li- 
braries in civilian defense, librarians must empha- 
size more than ever before the bookish side of 
library service. 

In this connection, librarians will find sugges- 
tive the Charlotte Wartime Activities chart (re- 
produced opposite), the leaflet on the War Infor- 
mation Center of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and the lively and varied assort- 
ment of short reading lists which our friend Vera 
Pearson of Beloit, Kansas, prints on her own li- 
brary press. Chapel Hill’s leaflet (copies available 
from Mrs. Robert P. Weed, Supervisor, Informa- 
tion Center, University Library, Chapel Hill, 
N.C.) explains how books, pamphlets, and discus- 
sion packets on all matters relating to war and 
civilian defense issues may be obtained free of 
charge, save for postage, by any individual or li- 
brary in the state. 

The significance of the library in the months 
ahead will not be measured by its circulation 
totals, its administration, or its technical efficiency. 
It is going to be judged by its ability to show in 
a definite way the wide and practical usefulness 
of books for information, for recreation, and for 
mental balance. It will not be enough merely to 


build up collections of books and materials to 
serve these needs and then sit back content to serve 
only those who come to the library. We must, 
as Elizabeth Bond has so aptly put it: “foster the 


THE CROW'’S NEST’ 





Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


idea that the answers to many questions that touch 
the daily lives of people everywhere are to be 
found in the library.” We will be on the high- 
road to accomplishing this if we set this as a 
minimum program: 


1. Plan a continuing exhibit, in the most con- 
spicuous place in the library, showing a large map 
of the world as a central feature with outline 
maps such as are found in Time magazine as 
alternates. On the same bulletin board place 
mounted newspaper clippings—a few each day. 
Below the bulletin board have a shelf for books, 
pamphlets, and articles dealing with the war. 
Give your editor a story about the exhibit from 
time to time. 

2. A weekly column or at least a weekly news 
note in the local paper on new library books and 
library services. Such bookish notes should be 
given a more personal, intimate, and colloquial 
touch than the reviewers in the literary journals 
usually employ. 

3. At least one short radio program weekly 
over the local station. Such programs should deal 
with adult books of timely interest and children’s 
literature. They should be supplemented by “‘fill- 
ers” and occasional courtesy announcements about 
library books and services on regular locally spon- 
sored programs. 


Even this limited program will not prove an 
easy task, especially at times when we are all 
being called upon for extra duties. There will be 
discouragements and there will be times when 
some will feel we might be doing more in other 
lines of work. If the going is tough, remember 
and accept the challenge in Winston Churchill's 
glowing phrase, which can never be repeated too 
often, “Books are the means whereby civilization 
is carried triumphantly forward.” 


“Streamlined Book Reviews” 


Bookish publicity receives special attention in 
the Ohio Library Trustee (January 2, 1942) in an 
article by the librarian of the Toledo Public 
Library. 

Russell J. Schunk feels that most library book 
reviews are too drab and impersonal, that they 
frequently fail because of “wind resistance” on 
the part of the consumer public. You can in- 
terpret his counterpart of “sales resistance’ any 
way you like, but for one we are ready to admit 
that we have more often been bored than inspired 
by long-winded book reviewers at library meetings. 

At Toledo the review meetings are held twice a 
month in the evening. They last one hour. The 
reviewers are all library specialists and they make 
their review selections from the very latest books 
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on timely subjects. To make these meetings 
pleasant and entertaining as well as instructive, 
Toledo begins its program with music “played 
over the sound system of the auditorium for 15 
minutes preceeding the actual meeting.”” A short 
sound movie film is used to illustrate some phase 
of the subject covered in the meeting. Book titles 
are projected on the screen for the audience to 
copy and pencils and paper are provided for those 
needing them. Following the meeting all of the 
books reviewed together with other older titles on 
the same subject are placed on display in the main 
library. Branches develop similar displays. 


Radio Programs for Youth 


America has an exciting history and an exciting 
literature. It has great heroes and great artists. 
Does the library have a job to do in making young 
Americans proud of their heritage? The St. Louis 
Public Library thinks so! In her report on the 
St. Louis Library and radio for the past year, 
Harriet P. Sawyer, in charge of publicity, lays spe- 
cial emphasis on these programs: 


1. Story hours by children’s librarians on the 
birthdays of great Americans. 

2. A weekly series entitled Stories of America. 
Each of these stories is based on a copyrighted 
book or short story. Permission to use this mate- 
rial is obtained, of course, from the publisher or 
author. 


3. A series of talks on Pioneer Days for older 
children. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES—1942 


Training Through Books 
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All radio scripts prepared by the library, except 
those based on copyrighted material, are sent to 
the Missouri Library Commission for circulation 
and use by other libraries over local radio stations. 


Exhibit Suggestions Wanted 


We recall recently that the American Library 
Association called attention to the possibilities of 
an exhibit celebrating the 150th Anniversary of 
our Bill of Rights. A little later the Association 
published practical suggestions for preparing the 
exhibit in one of its circulars on Libraries and 
National Defense. The idea is so good that we 
would like to see this column used as a Clearing 
house for advance information on the practical 
preparation of specific exhibits. It can be done if 
librarians are willing to cooperate. The need for 
such information in libraries which cannot afford 
the whole or part-time service of an assistant for 
exhibit work is obvious. 

Few of us have time to be as intelligent or 
imaginative about exhibits as we would like or 
should be if our exhibits are really to be effective. 
We can, however, at least think through and pre- 
pare one or two good exhibits each year. If the 
details of these exhibits—scope, materials used, 
sources, mechanics, arrangement, etc.—could be 
published here in advance of the occasion of the 

(Continued on page 582) 


“Come, let us reason together” 
Read, discuss and understand 
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War Industry 

Children’s Evacuation 

Mass Feed 

Fy one @ Services available toall citizens of North 

Anti-Gas Training Carolina relative to the issues of war, 
civilian participation, defense measures, con- 


Aid Raid Shelters servation of resources, tax problems, peace 





Books on all of these subjects are available at the Charlotte Public Library and ite branches in Mecklenburg County 
effort may be achieved through tho reading and study of vital subjects 


proposals, postwar planning, and scores of 
other social and economic questions arising 
from the national emergency and the world 
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Suggestions For Obtaining 
Library Materials For War 
Anel Civilian Defense 





@ Heafare offered the latest available facts, 
figures, reports, digests, regulations and 
instructions for public use, as well as discussion 
materials in print on all sides of controversial 
questions. Freedom of inquiry is one of 
America’s basic freedoms. 











{Statements of The aS Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Influential Books 


N connection with the 50th anniversary cele- 

bration of the Port Washington, N.Y., Public 
Library, the trustees inquired of a selected list of 
“informed people,” “Which books published dur- 
ing the past 50 years have most profoundly af- 
fected the thoughts and actions of humankind ?” 
Freud and Hitler—what a strange combination! — 
tied for first place in the balloting. (Twenty 
persons replied to the question; 84 books in all 
were mentioned by them.) Here are the books 
that received two or more votes, listed in the 
order of the number of votes received: 


Freud, Sigmund Interpretation of Dreams 1923 

Hitler, Adolph Mein Kampf 1925 

James, William Varieties of Religious Experience 1902 

Mahan, A. T. Influence of Sea Power on History, 
1660-1783 1898 

Einstein, Albert Relativity, the Special and General 
Theory 1920 

Shaw, G. B. Man and Superman 1903 

Spengler, Oswald Decline of the West 1926 

Sumner, W.G. Folkways 1906 

Veblen, Thorstein Theory of Business Enterprise 1904 

Veblen, Thorstein Theory of the Leisure Class 1899 

Adams, Henry Education of Henry Adams 1918 

Dewey, John Democracy and Education 1916 

James, Henry Golden Bowl 1904 

James, William Principles of Psychology 1890 

Lenin, V. I. Imperialism: State and Revolution 1920 

Marx, Karl Das Kapital 1867-94 

Beard, Charles Economic Interpretation of the Constt- 
tution § 1913 

Bergson, H. L. Creative Evolution 1911 

Frazer, Sir J. G. Golden Bough 1907-15 

Hudson, W. H. Far Away and Long Ago 1918 

James, William Moral Equivalent of War 1910 

Lewis, Sinclair Babbitt 1922 


Parrington, V. L. Main Currents in American Thought 


1927-30 
Tolstoi, L. N. What is Art? 1898 
Toynbee, A. J. Study of History 1934-39 


On the whole, that seems to me like a pretty 
good list, which would provide a sound basis for 
an effective library display. I am a little sur- 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


prised at the inclusion of Hudson’s Far Away and 
Long Ago, which is certainly a remarkable book, 
but hardly influential in the same sense as the 
other books mentioned. Of course, too, several! 
of the books are important only to the Anglo- 
Saxon world: not to “humankind” at large. | 
wonder at the inclusion of Babbitt as the only 
novel in the list. More profound changes, in 
both letters and thought, were effected by Joyce's 
Ulysses, D. H. Lawrence’s work (viewed as a 
unit), and any of several post-war novels, notably 
Remarque’s Al] Quiet on the Western Front and 
Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant Grischa. And 
what about poetry? Didn't T. S. Eliot's The 
Wasteland \eave its imprint on the thought of a 
whole generation? And wasn't there a revolution 
in sex mores? Who influenced that? Freud and 
Lawrence, to be sure, among others. But didn't 
people like Marie Stopes and Margaret Sanger 
have a lot to do with it? I am convinced, too, 
that any list of this kind must be considered 
incomplete if it fails to pay due homage to H. G. 
Wells, probably the greatest popularizer of science 
and history who ever lived. 


The comments of some of those participating 
in the poll, especially with reference to the in- 
clusion of Hitler, seem to me particularly inter- 
esting. 

“Your question is a very difficult one to an- 
swer,” wrote Somerset Maugham. “So far as the 
world in general is concerned I should have 
thought that Hitler’s Mein Kampf, confused and 
badly written as it may be, was the most im- 
portant work that has been issued during the last 
fifty years. But taking a much more limited point 
of view, namely that of ideas that have been in- 
fluential in England, especially on English letters, 
I should say that the works of Henry James and 
The Way of All Flesh by Samuel Butler have 
been important.” 

“In politics and social affairs,” wrote Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist leader, ‘the most influential! 
books have clearly been those by Lenin and Hitler. 
I disagree strongly with both, most vehemently 
with Hitler, but there can be no question of the 
influence of Mein Kampf or the writings of 
Lenin.” 

Carl Van Doren replied, “I should think no 
list of influential books of the past fifty years 
could omit Freud and Mahan, who seem to me 
two of the clearest cases. As to Hitler, I imagine 
it is too early to say. If he wins he will belong 
on the list. If he loses—as I believe he will— 
Mein Kampf will be no more than a horrid 
curiosity.” 
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Incidentally, as an antidote to you-know-who 
I am pleased to see William James’ Moral Equiva- 
lent of War among the books in this list. As 
Wilbur Forrest of the New York Herald Tribune 
comments, “It is still the last word on that sub- 
ject.” 

Heywood Broun once challenged the Comstock- 
ians at the height of their Blue-Nose Crusade 
against “immoral” literature: “Show me anybody 
who was ruined by a book!” 

Hitler seems to have turned the trick. He 
wrote a book that ruined a nation. 


Still Influential 


Speaking of influential books, I am in receipt 
of the following note from Mrs. Cora H. Keen, 
a school library teacher of Austin, Texas: 


“If any one thinks that reading has no influence on 
the youthful minds of today, harken unto this tale. Two 
of my Fifth Grade boys were literally buried in their 
book one day last week. Both reading the same book. 
At recess both boys disappeared. Gone overnight, they 
were found in a town 30 miles away. When questioned 
on their flight, they replied that they had been reading 
Tom Sawyer and wanted to have some of his adven- 
tures."” 


Garbled Titles 


Dan Pfoutz, librarian at Circleville, Ohio, re- 
ports on the state of the nation: 


“A young lady, calling at the desk one evening last 
week, asked for a magazine called The Ladies’ Condition. 
Our bookmobile librarian, Beverley Saunders, says that 
patrons have asked her for: 
One Leg in Heaven 
One Step frem Heaven 
How Green Was My Pasture 
Jesus in Cement. 

From the Lancaster, Ohio, Public Library we have 
heard of a diligent search for a book entitled The Im- 
maculate Conception, after which it was discovered that 
the borrower wanted The Magnificent Obsession.’ 


Significant Commentary 


From the Solebury School Bulletin, New Hope, 
Pa.: “Mr. Washburn is conducting a class in 
ethics and politics for the boys of the eleventh 
grade. It is planned to make ethics and politics 
two separate courses in the future.” 


Insult No. 1001 


“Nan was twenty-seven now, and Cousin Lizzie 
had died, leaving her the merest trifle. She had 
a roof over her head and barely enough income 
to pay taxes and insurance. There was no time 
to train for anything congenial, so she applied 
for the position as assistant to Miss Curry, the 
town librarian.’—Comfort and Needlecraft, De- 
cember 1941 (courtesy of Gladys E. Love, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Public Library). 
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Homage to a Librarian 


In sharp contrast to the tone (alas! so typical) 
of the immediately preceding paragraph, is the 
admirable tribute paid by Ruth Bornn to Port 
Washington's first librarian: 


“The librarian was Miss Wilhelmina Mitchell, who 
agreed to join the club only after she was solemnly 
promised that there would be a library; who ran the 
library for a quarter of a century; most of the time 
single-handed; without library training; mostly without 
compensation; who hid Anatole France behind the other 
books on the shelves but took him out for the intel- 
lectually thirsty to whom she was sure he would do no 
harm; who, when she grew old, and the library was 
very big, and a trained librarian was brought in to 
help, and the technical difficulties of the reorganization 
were explained to her, said, graciously and simply: 
‘But there is no problem. She will be the librarian, and 
I will be her assistant.’ 

“So ome can see why ‘Wise Winie’ Mitchell was 
much loved. She was the daughter of the stage-driver ; 
she helped to patch the cushions inside the stage. She 
was very beautiful as a young girl, as the picture loaned 
to the library for its anniversary celebration shows. She 
is beautiful in the portrait painted in her old age, which 
looks from over the fireplace down the long Reading 
Room of the library. She was beautiful, she had 
presence, and she had character."’ 


Congratulations are in order for the excellent 
publicity for the Port Washington library's 50th 
anniversary celebration. A first-rate job! 


It Isn’t the Cost, It’s the Upkeep 


How much does it cost to keep a book on the 
library shelves? Rudolf Hirsch, Director of the 
Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area, estimates that a $3 book at 
the end of twenty years has cost the library a 
total of $8.52. This figure does not include the 
original cost and depreciation and maintenance of 
the building in which the volume is stored. Mr. 
Hirsch will not swear to the accuracy of his 
computation, but he is certain that the original 
cost of a volume is increased from 150 per cent 
to 200 per cent over a period of twenty years. 

On the basis of this estimate Dr. Charles W. 
David, Director of Libraries of the University of 
Pennsylvania, asks a pertinent question: 


“Is it not calamitous for us to go on year after year 
preserving such costly objects on our shelves, with many 
of them not used for years on end, if there is any one 
in the whole community who needs to use them but 
who does not succeed in doing so either because he 
does not know their whereabouts or because he does 
not enjoy the privileges of the library which holds 
them? . . . Without expensive collections, if we do 
net make them easily available to all who really need 
to use them, we are guilty of economic waste.”’ 


Library Planning in Philadelphia, from which 
the above is excerpted, is an interesting pamphlet 
on the problem of library cooperation, published 
by the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. 
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ROM the Office of Civilian Defense comes 

the following self-explanatory statement of 
the part libraries are expected to play in the 
national defense program: 


Like most constructive American institutions 
this nation’s libraries are called upon to gear their 
resources, facilities and experience to the total 
effort the country is now making for preparedness, 
defense and ultimate victory. 

The part libraries and library personnel is 
asked to perform is a vital and necessary one—the 
dissemination of information on all phases of 
civilian defense. In contrast to the attitude toward 
public intelligence which exists in the totalitarian 
countries with which we are at war, the Amer- 
ican government is anxious for the rank and file 
of every stratum of our society to know as much 
about the defense program as possible, and 
through volunteer participation in the civilian de- 
fense program to take an active part in achieving 
our ultimate aims. 

In a statement to librarians and those directly 
interested in library functions, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, formerly assistant director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense in charge of volunteer civilian 
participation, said: 

“I hope that the librarians of the country will 
feel that they have a great obligation to help in 
civilian defense. First, by making available to 
the general public official literature on civilian 
defense, obtained from State and local Defense 
Councils. Second, by supplying defense councils, 
on request, the specific information on problems 
as they arise about which they lack general know!- 
edge. 

“It would be extremely helpful, if it was un- 
dertaken, particularly in the large libraries, to 
develop some staff ‘specialists on defense who 
would know just what material was needed to 
meet different needs and could help the defense 
council in distributing any information they wish 
to distribute. The defense council, of course, 
must be the official information center in order 
to avoid confusion and permit prompt action, and 
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they will, of course, use not only the librarians 
but every other method of disseminating informa- 
tion they can possibly use. The librarians, how- 
ever, are a very important factor and we hope 
they will be used to the fullest extent possible.” 


Already some of the country’s larger libraries 
have established special sections devoted to de- 
fense materials and are cooperating with the in- 
formation committees of local defense councils 
Among these are the libraries of Cleveland, Den- 
ver and Los Angeles. These libraries are doing 
the laboratory work in the new field of defense 
information, and out of their experience and the 
experience of other libraries which elect to 
participate will doubtless evolve a plan which 
can be advantageously adapted to library units 
throughout the country. 

It is hoped, however, that libraries will not 
wait for a national program to be developed but 
will make an immediate start on a program of 
their own and one suited to local conditions. Li- 
brary patrons and others need defense informa- 
tion now and there should be no delay in making 
such information available. 


A great deal of thought has been given to li- 
brary participation in the program of civilian de- 
fense. Mrs. Roosevelt assigned Mary Louise 
Alexander, special assistant and library expert, 
the task of placing the civilian defense program 
before libraries. As a result of her discussions 
with leaders in the profession the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 


LIBRARY ASSISTANCE IN THE COMMUNITY 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Since libraries are the logical centers and the 
most widely available outlet for community in- 
formation it is proposed that libraries act as 
auxiliary services to the local defense councils 
in supplying essential information. First, it must 
be kept in mind that the national O.C.D. works 
through regional, state and local Civilian Defense 
Councils. All requests for information or publi- 
cations should be made first to the local Civilian 
Defense Council. If not available there, that of- 
fice-will.in turn secure it from its State Defense 
Council. Any projects undertaken, or any com- 
mittees formed for civilian defense should be un- 
der the local office or closely tied into its work. 

Library participation should be related to the 
Information Committee which is expected to be 
formed by each local defense council. 

It would be desirable to set up a defense in- 
formation center in some one library in each area. 
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In very large cities more than one would be 
needed. Such a center should probably be in the 
public library because it should be opened freely 
to the public, for as many hours as possible. The 
library should agree to operate a separate defense 
information desk or department. It should main- 
tain a complete file of official publications and 
others related to defense, making them immedi- 
ately available. 


The library center should discover the infor- 
mation needs of all civilian defense activities and 
relate the community library resources to those 
needs. Volunteers enrolled with the local defense 
council should be used whenever possible. It is 
suggested that libraries offer specialized informa- 
tion to those who need it, not wait to be asked 
nor expect people to come for it. Small working 
committees of special librarians could render that 
type of service. There is work for all in the com- 
munity effort—large and small libraries, public, 
special, school and college libraries. 

It is desirable that a librarian should be ap- 
pointed to the civilian defense council or at least 
that a regular liaison person be designated to 
learn the needs for material and supply it as 
rapidly as possible. 

There will be early interest in such subjects as 
these: black outs; air raid protection; shelters; 
evacuation ; transportation; emergency medical and 
relief services; mass feeding; nutrition; housing; 
child care; family security; recreation; health; 
defense gardening; conservation. Libraries will 
wish to have good files of current material on 
these subjects. Others will be announced from 
time to time. 


It has been impossible during this early emer- 
gency to supply official publications to everyone 
requesting them. Consequently, libraries in each 
area should temporarily rely on the files of their 
community library information center, whenever 
their local Defense Council cannot supply their 


needs. The Office of Civilian Defense will at- 
tempt to supply the library information centers 
direct from Washington when it learns which li- 
brary has agreed to operate the center. The center 
should tell the Office of Civilian Defense how 
many copies of publications are needed and to 
whom in the library they should be addressed. 


Service to the General Public 
Libraries are urged to:— 


emphasize current pamphlet materials; to 
make them immediately available; to specialize 
in the morale building materials. 

encourage forums and courses in library 
buildings and provide discussion leaders; to 
offer their buildings to local defense council. 

take books and pamphlets out to forums and 


training centers in the area; circulate them 
freely. 
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make greater use of films and radio programs 
in addition to printed information. 

lend all possible aid to the Victory Book 
Campaign for soldiers and sailors. 

publicize the civilian defense program by dis- 
playing federal, state and local defense publica- 
tions. 

send copies of bibliographies that are pre- 
pared on civilian defense to the Office on Civil- 
ian Defense in Washington. 


As Individuals 


Enroll at once with the volunteer bureau of 
your local Civilian Defense office. There is work 
for every individual and library techniques are de- 
manded in connection with many phases of organ- 
ization work especially record keeping, indexing 
and filing. It is expected local committees will 
make full use of the library skills. 

A few libraries in the country have already 
established defense information centers. It would 
be helpful to all libraries if experience could be 
pooled and news of successful service were made 
available. If libraries will report to the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the information will be sum- 
marized and printed regularly in a defense column 
in some of the leading library magazines. 


eo &e & 


The Brooklyn Public Library finds its profes- 
sional staff so depleted by war demands that it 
is instituting as a labor-saving measure a 28-day 
loan period for virtually all its books. 

This was revealed by Dr. Milton James Fergu- 
son, Chief Librarian, in a general order to librar- 
ians in the system’s thirty-five branches to com- 
plete by February 1 the transfer of all 14-day 
books to the 28-day period and of all 7-day books 
to 14 days. Books for younger children will con- 
tinue on the present 7-day and 14-day basis, and 
some new adult titles will be made 14-day books, 
but all other books will go out on loan for 28 
days beginning February 1. 

Because of this extension of the loan period, 
there will be no renewals on any books. 

These two measures will do away with much of 
the routine desk work of the librarians and free 
them for more important duties, Dr. Ferguson 
pointed out. 

As a further war measure, some of the branches 
of the Library will adopt a self-charging system. 
Borrowers will be asked to fill in their names on 
the book cards, thus saving the librarians’ time. 
This system has been in successful operation in 
Ingersoll Memorial, the central building of the 
Library, since its opening a year ago. 

Dr. Ferguson said that many of the professional 
staff members had been called into military serv- 
ice, others had left to take defense jobs, and sev- 
eral wives had resigned because of their husbands’ 
increased earning power. Filling of these vacan- 
cies was becoming increasingly difficult, he stated. 


eo & & 
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At the Midwinter A.L.A. Council meeting, a 
resolution was passed calling on the federal after- 
war planning officials to see to it that public and 
other library building enlarging and remodeling 
projects are given due consideration and incorpo- 
rated in unemployment relief programs which will 
unquestionably be set up. President Roosevelt has 
already forwarded to Congress with his approval 
the report of the National Resources Planning 
Commission calling for a post-war public works 
expenditure of over $6,000,000,000. During the 
previous P.W.A. and W.P.A. programs, libraries 
were caught napping, programs were not worked 
out, and plans and estimates were not ready. Li- 
brarians and trustees are duty bound now to ex- 
pend all effort to win the war, but time can and 
should be found to take care of the interests of 
their institutions when the conflict ceases. Librar- 
ians and their staffs should be considering the 
extensive remodeling of many old buildings which 
are now unattractive and outmoded. Many present 
buildings should be replaced. 


oe & & 

As the regular trade edition of the 500-page 
new book, The American Public Library Building, 
by Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred Morton Githens, 
has been sold out, numerous booksellers are re- 
porting to their libraries that the book is no 
longer available. This is not correct, as the main 
edition of the book is being distributed by direct 
sales from the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, at the list price of $4.00 net, without dis- 
count, plus 9c postage. This arrangement was 
made in order to realize as much as possible by 
the sales of the book, as the proceeds from the 
direct mail edition will be repaid to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which invested nearly 
$10,000 in the cost of manufacturing this very 
expensive volume. It contains nearly 500 illustra- 
tions of recent buildings, remodeled and enlarged 
branches, rural and city libraries. 

Orders and checks for the book should be sent 
direct to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Co & & 


In his annual report President James B. Conant 
describes, as “a unique venture in cooperation,” 
the construction of a deposit library “across the 
river on University land,” to help solve the press- 
ing problem of restricted library space. Says 
Harvard's President Conant: 

“Institutions in Greater Boston, including Har- 
vard, have together formed a special corporation 
made possible by an act of the legislature for the 
construction and management of this undertaking. 
Harvard has lent the necessary funds, furnished 
the land and agreed to take a considerable portion 
of the space; the other institutions have taken 
certain fractions of the total shelving and all will 
pay @ proportionate fee. Messenger service to and 
from the deposit library will enable books to be 
sent to the institutions which own them with the 
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minimum of delay. There is ample room for en- 
largement of the building if at a later time this 
seems necessary. Along these lines it seems prob- 
able that a very economical plan for the storage of 
the less-used books of each library may be devel- 
oped. The alternative for Harvard and most of 
the other cooperating institutions would have been 
a very expensive enlargement of the central librar- 
ies. This scheme perhaps foreshadows both a 
more economical period of library growth and sav- 
ings in other directions which may be accomplished 
by cooperative endeavor.” 


eo & & 


Through the friendship and generosity of 
Claude G. Aikens of State College the unusually 
valuable Bible collection of the late Professor 
Charles S. Plumb of Ohio State University has 
been added to The Pennsylvania State College 
Library. The outstanding items in the collection 
are six incunabula—Bibles published before the 
year 1501. Of the collection of ninety-four vol- 
umes, seventy-six are Bibles and the remaining 
eighteen are noteworthy books on the Bible in 
general or upon specific translations of the Bible. 


eo & & 


“Vitamins for Your Reading Diet’ was the 
catch-line for an ingenious book display at the 
Carl Schurz High School in Chicago, reports 
Ardele Agardh, the librarian. The basic idea of 
the display was to correlate books and vitamins. 
A basket of fruit and vegetables and a bottle of 
milk were used as accessories. 

The display headings, with a sample of the 
books arranged under each heading, follow: 

“Vitamin A—for Robust Growth”—James’ Six 
Feet Six; Lancaster's For Us the Living. 

“Vitamin B—for Quiet and Steadiness”—Raw!]- 
ings’ The Yearling; Brooks’ The Flowering of 
New England. 

“Vitamin C—for Enjoyment of Life’—Marquis’ 
Archie and Mehitable; Nash's The Face is Fa- 
miliar. 

“Vitamin D—Sunshine’”—Marran’s Games Out- 
doors; Tunis’ Sport for the Fun of It.” 

“Vitamin E—Future of the Race’”—Beard’s The 
Old Deal and the New; Millis’ Why Europe 
Fights. 

“Vitamin G— Deficiency” — “Comic” books; 
True Story magazine. 


oo & & 


Your Library News is a 4-page tabloid news- 
paper published monthly by the Hayden Heights 
Library Group, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. As far as 
we know this is the only neighborhood newspaper 
of its kind. The paper is published by the mem- 
bers of the community who were responsible in 
the first place for the setting up of a new branch 
library to serve the residents of the district. The 
net proceeds of the paper are given to the Public 
Library to buy books for the Hayden Heights 
branch. 
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A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., have re- 
printed A Century of Book Publishing, by John 
Barnes Pratt, president of the firm; complimentary 
copies are now available to librarians and others 
on request. 

Oo & & 


A book by a children’s librarian, Charlotte D. 
Conover, is the February choice of the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild for the Primary Group. 

The book, A Holiday Story Sampler for Young 
Readers, is a collection of stories about 9 different 
holidays, attractively illustrated by Christine Chis- 
holm. 

Miss Conover is Children’s Librarian of the 
Soulard Branch, St Louis Public Library. 


eo & & 


During the week of May 10-16 the Spring Book 
Festival for children will be celebrated for the 
sixth year. The Spring Book Festival was inaugu- 
rated by the New York Herald Tribune in 1937, 
and has been sponsored by the paper each year 
since then. A poster designed by Gisella Loeffler 
will be supplied, on request, by the New York 
Herald Tribune without charge for display in 
bookshops, libraries and schools. The Festival 
number of the Tribune's Books will come out 
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May 10, carrying announcement of books which 
have been awarded the three $200 cash prizes. 


oo & & 


Your Community in the War, A Guidebook of 
Home-Front Activities, is available gratis from 
Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

oo & & 


A course on the resources and methods of mu- 
seums and libraries of American historical soci- 
eties, the first of its kind to be given in this coun- 
try, was introduced in the Spring Session at Co- 
lumbia University, with Alexander J. Wall, direc- 
tor of the New York Historical Society, in charge 
of the new course. 

Collections of historical societies have far more 
potential value in teaching the achievements of 
American democracy than any other medium, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wall, who has just returned from 
a nation-wide tour of the principal historical soci- 
eties in the United States. ‘Yet this material re- 
mains on the shelves of the libraries, in store- 
rooms and in haphazardly arranged museums with- 
out any interpretation for the visiting public,” 
Mr. Wall says. “The pioneer class at Columbia is 
a step toward making this material of more use to 
the public.” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLISHING NOTES 


Subject Headings. As the completion of the 
new (4th) edition is still several months distant, 
the Library of Congress has announced its will- 
ingness to lend to any library a copy of the third 
edition and its final supplement, these to be re- 
turned when the new edition is obtained. (The 
fourth edition will be distributed only by the 
Superintendent of Documents, to whom orders 
should be addressed.) 

Copyright Office. Up-to-date editions of Copy- 
right Law of the United States of America and 
Code of Federal Regulations of the Copyright 
Office are being printed and will soon be avail- 
able. The former will be sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (let us hope, at the pre-war 
price of 10 cents) while the latter may be obtained 
free by applying to the Copyright Office. 

Sheet Services. The method of distribution of the 
three L.C. “sheet services”—L.C. Classification- 
Additions and Changes, Notes and Decisions on 
the Application of “Decimal Clasification” and the 
quarterly supplements to Subject Headings—which 
are now issued quarterly, has just been radically 
changed. Hereafter advance subscriptions (at $1.00, 
25 cents and $1.00 per year, respectively) must be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, who 
will have charge of distribution. Requests for 
single issues or sample copies, however, should 
be addressed to the Publications Office, Library of 
Congress. 


Aeronautical Index. A subject index to aero- 
nautical periodical literature of 1939, similar in 
plan and scope to the one for 1938 issued by the 
W.P.A., will shortly be sent to press, to be fol- 
lowed by the index for 1940, which is nearing 
completion. Both volumes were prepared by the 
Aeronautics Division of the Library of Congress 
and will be sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Books for the Blind. A printed list of books 
in moon type recently placed by the Library of 
Congress in the chain of 27 distributing libraries 
throughout the country may be obtained free on 
application to the Library of Congress. Similar 
lists covering books in braille and ‘‘talking books” 
(i.e. books transcribed on phonograph records) 
will be available shortly. 

Mexican Government Publications. A useful 
bibliographical guide covering this field, prepared 
by Annita M. Ker while on the staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress, may be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents for $1.25. Similar 
guides to the official publications of Argentina, 
Cuba and Venezuela are in course of preparation 
by the Division of Documents. 

Author Entry for Government Publications. 
This useful little manual by James B. Childs, 
chief of the Division of Documents at the Library 
of Congress, is again available in a reprinting 
which is sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
for 10 cents. 











War Books 


HE librarian of a medium-sized school in the 

south is but one of eight who have written 
since December asking the question: “What can 
be done with limited budgets in furnishing books 
to meet the insistent demand of pupils for books 
on all phases of the war, more particularly on the 
army, navy, and marines?”” With the draft and 
enlistments reaching into every community, ado- 
lescents are naturally keenly aware of anything 
pertaining to the armed forces. As a result, 
school librarians will find Florence S. Hellman’s 
Military Training for National Defense, published 
by the A.L.A. as a supplement to the Booélist 
March 15, 1941 and available as a separate for 
25c, a valuable aid in selecting books of this 
kind. Miss Hellman, Chief Bibliographer of the 
Library of Congress, has listed 200 books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals under varied headings of 
three main groups—National Defense, The Army, 
and the Navy. Of the first, sections are included 
on general works, economic mobilization and war- 
fare, moral mobilization and warfare, manpower 
and selective service; headings under the Army 
include military science and tactics, and military 
technology and specialties—supply and transpor- 
tation, routine, morale and discipline, and various 
Army services—engineering, ordnance, chemical 
warfare, signal corps, etc. Under the Navy is 
found books on science and tactics (training, 
strategy, engineering, and ordnance), international 
law, and the marine corps. General sections are 
also included on military and naval aeronautics, 
dictionaries, and insignia and uniforms. 

Speaking of the latter, two ten cent items will 
be found blessings in disguise to the librarian who 
has limited funds. They are both available at the 
larger ten-cent stores. Whitman has issued Gor- 
don A. J. Peterson's A Guide to the US. Army 
Insignia and Decorations (1941), a sixty-two page 
board-covered small-size booklet with 140 illustra- 
tions in color, covering all medals, insignia, uni- 
forms, and flags of the three services. As an ex- 
ample of compact information in attractive form, 
it is a “best buy.” Rand McNally contributes its 
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ten cent America on Guard—Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps; Facts, Insignia, Uniforms (1941), an at- 
tractive illustrated handbook describing the vari- 
ous services and arms of the army and navy. More 
complete and detailed information is found in 
J. W. Bunkley’s Military and Naval Recognition 
Book (1941 ed., $2.50, Van Nostrand), a three- 
hundred page book which boys would devour. 
Two hundred pages are on the United States 
forces, including customs, etiquette, organization, 
and related topics, and the last third on foreign 
countries. Very popular at present is the Wat 
the Citizen Should Know series (Norton, $2 
each), of which titles have been issued on Arms 
and Weapons, Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine; these include read- 
able information for the average reader in non- 
technical form. Two other valuable volumes, 
particularly for boys, are Willy Ley’s Bombs and 
Bombing (Modern Age Books, 1941, $1.25) 
which is much like Léfe’s recent article on the 
same subject, and David C. Cooke’s War Wings: 
Fighting Planes of the American and British Air 
Forces (McBride, $2.75) which contains excellent 
photographs and descriptions of planes of all 
types. However, many librarians are finding extra 
copies of the illustrated periodicals satisfactory 
for the present, preferring to supplement these 
timely accounts by occasional government or pam- 
phlet publications. 


2 Free Booklists 


Speaking of the war (as who doesn’t), your 
editor is to enter the army within the month, and 
in clearing out professional files finds copies of 
two booklists which he will send to any librarian 
who requests them, for a three-cent stamp, as long 
as the supply lasts. The first is a reprint of an 
article “Book Lists That Meet 5 Adolescent Needs” 
from the April 1941 Clearing House, which sug- 
gests titles for purchase in five guidance areas: A 
Satisfying Philosophy of Life; Personality; Stand- 
ards of Contact; Behavior, Manners and Etiquette ; 
Knowledge of Sex and Physical Development. 
The list was compiled for guidance counselors, 
homeroom teachers, and librarians. The other is 
a six page mimeographed “Bibliographic Aids and 
Purchase Lists for the School Librarian” which 
was prepared for distribution at a library institute. 
This lists scores of aids useful in selection in gen- 
eral and specialized fields, including basic lists, 
fiction and recreational reading, series and edi- 
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tions, inexpensive books, reference books, books 
with large print, lists for retarded readers, and the 
major curriculum afeas—guidance, social studies, 
science, vocational guidance, home economics, con- 
sumer education, housing, commercial education, 
industrial arts, art, music, and foreign languages. 
Address 2308 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois, 
mentioning which list(s) you wish, and if he is 
far afield you will still receive it. (or them). 


Club Cooperation 


If you feel that your school library is not being 
used enough in connection with extracurricular 
activities, Irma Schweikart, Librarian, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., suggests 
the following publicity release to be sent to each 
faculty adviser of clubs and squads at the begin- 
ning of the term: 


Dors Your CLuB USE THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


Does your club: 

1. Refer to books on club organization and 
parliamentary procedure ? 

2. Use books, magazines, and newspapers in 
athering material and putting it into 
orm for debate or discussion ? 

Give book talks or book reviews? 

Draw up annotated book lists ? 

Consult books and magazines on parties 
and games? 

Look for guidance on current movies, 
plays, and other recreational and educa- 
tional activities ? 


Ww bw 


a 


Your SCHOOL LIBRARY CAN HELP You 
IN YOUR PROGRAM 


An Unusual Booklist 


Most school librarians must be content with 
mimeographed reading lists or makeshift publica- 
tions in various fields. Hence a publication issued 
by the Lakewood, Ohio, High School Library, 
Sarah M. Findley, entitled “List of Books for a 
High School Student’s Reading’, is interesting, 
since it is a 61 page booklet printed by the high 
school printshop which includes titles of books 
that might be of general interest for both required 
and recreational reading, particularly for curricu- 
lum departments. The lists were compiled with 
the assistance of department members. Each title 
includes the library's call number and, wherever 
feasible, a designation of the year in the regular 
course when the title should be read. It may be 
obtained for 25c from Miss Findley, and is inter- 
esting both as an example of how one school 
abandoned departmental mimeographed reading 


lists, and as suggestive of a balanced collection in 
curricular fields. 
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Elementary Library Service 


“The Fargo of the elementary school library 
field” has finally been published. It is Adminis- 
tering Library Service in the Elementary School 
(A.L.A., Dec., '41, $2.25), by Jewel Gardiner, 
of the Sacramento, California, City Schools, and 
Leo B. Baisden, Deputy Superintendent, Stockton, 
California, City Schools. The happy collaboration 
of a school librarian and a library-minded admin- 
istrator (Mr. Baisden was formerly Assistant 
Superintendent at Sacramento, in charge of ele- 
mentary school libraries) has resulted in a realis- 
tic, helpful, and authoritative book which will be 
useful not only to elementary school librarians, 
but also to the superintendent of schools, the ele- 
mentary principal, the classroom teacher, and the 
teacher-librarian. It may well be used in schools 
training both librarians and elementary teachers. 
Since a minimum of routine technical processes 
are included, the book will be useful for the edu- 
cational as well as the professional library point 
of view, for, as the authors indicate, “the admin- 
istration and organization of an elementary school 
library involves vastly more than the mastery of 
library technics. It involves the skillful coordina- 
tion of three distinct fields—the field of librarian- 
ship, the field of teaching, and the field of school 
administration.” A valuable feature to this reader 
is the compactness of material, and the fact that it 
is attractive from the standpoint of format and 
book design. 


New Portfolio 


The fourth of the series Reconstructing the 
Past, previously mentioned herein, has just been 
issued by the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston as 
one of their Museum Extension Publications. Its 
title is Life in 18th Century England, and it is the 
most modern of the four in subject matter, provid- 
ing a wealth of illustrative source material of 
direct appeal to teachers of English literature and 
of English and American history. It brings to life 
the England which every teacher of the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, Vicar of Wakefield, or The 
Rivals, hopes to make vivid in the minds of his 
students. It explains the community over which 
George III was brought up to rule and in which 
Benjamin Franklin lived while he was in London 
as a colonial agent, and forms a visual survey of 
national life from the Age of Anne to the Napole- 
onic Wars. The text, contained in a 40 page 
booklet, discusses social and economic changes, 
colonial expansion, life in town and country, the 
theatre, architecture, decorative arts, painting, and 
literature. The author is Robert J. Allen, Assistant 
Professor of English at Williams College. The 
portfolio has 42 plates, 12”x 1614”, with ex- 
planatory captions, and is priced at $5.20 postpaid. 
The reproductions of paintings and engravings are 
exceptionally attractive. 


(Continued on page 573) 





For County Librarians’ 


COUNTY LIBRARIES OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
PACIFIC THEATER OF OPERATIONS * 


By Clara B. Dills? 


ALIFORNIA, which occupies more than one 

half of the Pacific Coastline of the United 
States, has for a month or more been keenly con- 
scious of this fact. Moreover it is doubly cog- 
nizant that it has large commercial ocean harbors, 
a bay spanned by two important bridges that act 
as arterials to vast industrial and farming areas, 
ship building yards, defense plants, oil wells and 
refineries, innumerable army camps, forts, air 
fields (with all that implies), Naval bases, train- 
ing stations, and an active Coast Guard. 


Quoting from a recent report of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce in regard to the war 
situation, 

“Production of war material is revolutionizing 
the industrial economy of California and the Pa- 
cific Coast. There are now 360,000 workers 
employed in production of essential war materials. 
The State has shown a net population increase of 
443,000 over the 1940 census. 

“A leading State in the production of crops, 
California is planning heavily increased farm out- 
put for 1942, in fact up to the limits of available 
labor and mechanical equipment.” 

Mention of these figures is made only to dis- 
close the problems that suddenly face all of the 
libraries of this state, many of which are County 
Libraries in areas of rapidly increasing populations 
due to the enlargement of defense plants or the 
establishment of camps for enlisted men. Exposed 
Branch Libraries near the Pacific Coast, too, have 
problems. All of this effects book buying, service 
procedures, longer periods open at branches, and 
frequently a shifting of night hours to those of 
day. 

John Henderson, of the California State Li- 
brary, recently stated, 


“Overshadowing all reviews of significant de- 
velopments in public library service during 1941 
is the National Defense Program and the librar- 
ians’ part in it.” 

We in California think with him that 1942 
carries the same vital trend nationally as well as 
locally. 


It is needless to say that book funds in Cali- 
fornia County Libraries are inadequate to meet 
this overwhelming challenge. 


* This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Maud E. Grill, librarian of Jackson County Library, 
Jackson, Mich , is chairman. 

* Compiled from information from about forty Cali- 
fornia county libraries. 

? Librarian, San Mateo County Library, Redwood City, 
California. 


The influx of people engaged in defense work 
has taxed libraries to their limits in supplying 
the much used technical volumes. Those hoping 
for work also use this type of book for study 
prior to taking the many civil service examinations 
that are, daily, being given. This most certainly 
has absorbed a large part of book funds. Then 
there is the call for book service to the families 
of defense workers who have recently moved in 
by trailers, and have settled at the outskirts of 
the towns where their men are employed. They 
reside in autocourts, in newly constructed federal 
apartments or any place they can find. Several of 
the County Libraries have opened branches in 
these mushroom communities. In one such spot 
the County Librarian twice a month sends her 
bookmobile to a section located 30 miles from a 
Naval base. The men are daily employed in 
civilian work but their families are free to read. 
They prefer escape fiction and children’s books. 
No book has been lost since this service began 
twelve months ago. 

A number of the libraries have made lists of 
their technical books and have sent them to the 
office managers of large defense plants. 


Service to Enlisted Men 


Service to enlisted men in established camps 
is operated in several ways by county librarians. 
The librarian cooperates with the Commanding 
Officer, and the Army Librarian, if there is one, 
by sending consignments of books and magazines. 
Often they are gifts. 

In several cases the librarian has trained 
W.P.A. workers to assist in handling the libraries, 
provided there is no trained army librarian in 
charge. Weekly shipments are sent to some 
camps and frequent book exchanges made. When 
a camp is located near a Branch Library, service 
is offered enlisted men, the only requirement be- 
ing that they have their Commanding Officer sign 
the application. These have welcomed service 
men and have kept their branches open extra 
hours, with the aid of local women who act as 
custodians, pro tem. 

Writing paper has been supplied and much 
appreciated. Smoking is allowed and none of 
the men have overstepped their privileges. 
Another coast library has made an outline chart 
of the location of the Branch Library. This is 
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distributed to enlisted men. It states the hours 
for reading purposes, including extra privileges 
which are: 

Free cigarettes—Radio—Daily newspapers— 
Stamps—Writing Paper—Current magazines 
—Books and Games. 

It emphasizes that there are no formalities in 
borrowing Books. 


Warm branches and smiling librarians have 
pleased soldiers far from home. 

Many are homesick and these places act as 
hospitality centers. It is noted that service men 
read for pleasure and information with mysteries 
and westerns predominating. Also standard fic- 
tion and non-fiction is used as well as many tech- 
nical books. Men encamped near the Mexican 
border want Spanish texts. 

One county library was obliged after the estab- 
lishment of an army camp to give up its branches 
in stores, whose rent skyrocketed over night. 
These branches are now situated in homes. Their 
old quarters now are hot-dog stands and ice 
cream parlors. 


Regular Schedules 


Many of the county libraries report that their 
regular patrons have been absorbed in intensive 
defense plants far from their homes. This has 
caused a drop in circulation. Women too, have 
become engrossed in Red Cross work and other 
war activities, so do not read as is their custom. 
It is a fact that blackouts, and we have had to 
accept them, make it necessary to close a number 
of branches during evening hours because patrons 
are loath to venture out at night. Some small 
branches on islands near the coast, in exposed 
locations, have been closed for the duration. 


The majority of the Boards of Supervisors of 
California advise maintaining the regular sched- 
ules at branches, believing that changes cause 
breakdown of morale, which must be retained by 
the branch custodians as well as patrons. 


One county library has provided first aid books 
for every branch. Several others have sent black- 
out regulations, with rooms provided for patrons 
to go to in case of bombing. 

County librarians and staff members in all 
parts of the state are engaged in civilian defense 
projects. Many are opening their auditoriums 
for Red Cross classes and other instructional 
courses. 


In the largest county library of the state, Los 
Angeles, with its branch system reaching out to 
urban as well as rural areas, staff members act on 
many general committees of the County Council 
of Defense, namely: 

1. Agricultural Resources and Production. 

2. Civil Protection. 

3. Health, Welfare and Corisumer Interest. 
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Human Resources and Skills. ; 
5. Industrial Resources and Production. _ 
. Transportation, Housing, Works and Facili- 
ties. 
7. Committee on Public Information. 


One member of this large library is cooperating 
with several children’s librarians of that area in 
compiling a list of stories to read aloud, quiet 
games to play, and charades and easy handcrafts 
that can be carried on in the dark, if necessary, 
when caught in a blackout. Another member is 
serving on a research committee which is collect- 
ing and preserving defense material for the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The conservation of paper and economic use of 
supplies made of rubber is emphasized by all of 
the county librarians. One of the greatest prob- 
lems will be the scarcity of rubber tires. Book- 
mobiles will make fewer trips. The librarian 
and staff will not be able to visit branches as 
often as in the past. Book service may suffer if 
county libraries become mail-order book houses. 

The problem of conserving valuable book mate- 
rials in the county libraries has been discussed. 
Such plans it is understood will be secret. The 
best methods of saving vital records such as shelf 
lists, branch records, location or union files and 
the central reference books are being given careful 
consideration, particularly by those counties near 
the coast and where war industries thrive. 

As for evacuating some of the exposed county 
libraries, no concrete arrangements have been 
made, but the necessity has been contemplated. 
There are 15 counties whose borders touch the 
Pacific shore line, of this number 13 have well 
established county libraries. 

This is the challenge offered to county librar- 
ians on the Pacific slope, who realize they occupy 
the western theater of operation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
(Continued from page 571) 


Book Review Program 


Once again the New England Schoo! Library 
Association, with the cooperation of the Bookshop 
and Heads of Departments of English, will spon- 
sor a Saturday morning book review program by 
junior and senior high school pupils of the Boston 
area on April 3, at 10:30 4.M., at Perkins Hall, 
264 Boylston St., Boston. There will be two par- 
ticipants from four different schools and a guest 
speaker. Teachers and librarians will find them 
interesting in revealing what the young people of 
today enjoy and find worthwhile. 








Junior Librarians Section’ 





JMRT List 


Article I, Sections 3 and 4 of the Junior Mem- 
bers Constitution provide—3. Annual dues for 
individual members shall be fifty cents. 

4. Annual dues for Chapters shall be three 
dollars for chapters with fifty or less members, 
plus ten cents per member in excess of fifty. 











ITH the coming of January 1942 this con- 

stitution went into effect. At the present 
time under the new set-up there is no real list of 
junior members. Therefore we must call on the 
membership to cooperate in the making of such a 
list that will help the Secretary-Treasurer to estab- 
lish a voting list for the election that will be held 
in Milwaukee during the A.L.A. conference. In 
view of the need to collect dues, it has been au- 
thorized by the Executive Board of the JMRT that 
the state chairmen be asked to collect the indi- 
vidual dues of their members and forward the 
names of the individual members with their ad- 
dresses plus the check for dues to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret W. Ayrault, Library of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D.C. Chapter dues are also payable 
at this time. The payment of a Chapter’s dues 
entitles the Chapter to a place on the JMRT 
Council. Members-at-large not affiliated with any 
State group may send their dues directly to Miss 
Ayrault. Please make all checks payable to Mar- 
garet W. Ayrault. 


1942 Junior Members State 


Chairmen 


ALABAMA: Marie Drolet, University of Alabama Library, 
University, Alabama 

ARIZONA: Patricia Paylore, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Arizona 


ARKANSAS: Georgia R. Coffin, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
CALIFORNIA: James W. Moon, Kern County Library, 


Bakersfield, California 


Cotorapo: Raynard Swank, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Connecticut: Grace Hubler, Public Library, 
port, Connecticut 


Bridge- 


Fiorma: Helen Scott, Flagler Memorial Library, Miami, 
Florida 

GeorciA: Richard Harwell, Emory University, Emory, 
Georgia 

Itttnois: Leona H. Ringering, Flagg Township Public 


Library, Rochelle, Llinois 

INDIANA: Jewell M. Shields, Scott County Public Li- 
brary, Scottsburg, Indiana 

Iowa: Rose Lyons, Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa 

KANSAS: The Rev. Boniface Moll, St. Benedict's College, 
Atchison, Kansas 

KENTUCKY: Helen E. Fry, University of Kentucky Li 
brary, Lexington, Kentucky 

LouIsIANA: Clara Griffon, Baton Rouge Senior 
School Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

MARYLAND: Harold Goldstein, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland 

MASSACHUSETTS: Dorothy Gleason, Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

MICHIGAN: Fred L. Dimrock, 604 East Jefferson, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

MINNESOTA: Irene Schiller, St. Cloud Teacher College 
Library, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


High 


MississipP!: Sara Smith, University High School Li 
brary, University, Mississippi 

Missour!I: Marion Magee, Public Library, Springfield, 
Missouri 

NEBRASKA: Eloise Ebert, Lydia Brunn Woods Memorial 


Library, Falls City, Nebraska 

New Jersey: Marion Terhune, Wychoff Avenue, Wych 
off, New Jersey 

New York: Wilhelmina Brinkerhoff, Adriane Memorial 
Library, Poughkeepsie, New York 

NorTH CAROLINA: Evelyn L. Parks, Stanley 
Public Library, Albemarle, North Carolina 

Outo: Mary O'Hare, West High School Library, Akron, 
Ohio 


County 


OKLAHOMA: Allen Skelton, Geology Library—University 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
PENNSYLVANIA: James Holly, Carnegie Library, Pitts 


burgh, Pennsylvania 

TENNESSEE: Howard F. McGaw, State Teacher's Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee 

Texas: Maggie Mae Earle, Public Library, Fort Wort! 
Texas 

Vircinia: Violet Ramsey, Appomattox County Circulat- 
ing Library, Appomattox, Virginia 

WISCONSIN: Virginia M. Connelly, Roosevelt Jr. High 
School Library, Fond de lac, Wisconsin 


APPLICABILITY OF GRADUATE LIBRARY TRAINING 
TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FIELD’ 
By Louis M. Nourse? 


Perhaps the best way to show the applicability 
of graduate library school training to the public 
library field is to enumerate some of the obvious 
features of the first year program. Certainly some 
of the assignments in the first-year curriculum are 





* Junior members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Hazel Kirk Levins, Coordinator, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

1 Delivered at Mid-Winter American Library Associa- 
tion December 1941. 

2 Librarian, Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 


on a par with those of a business college or trade 
school. Simple technical processes that must be 
memorized. Also, much of the work is unavoid- 
ably of an undergraduate nature and even then 
not to be compared in difficulty with such sub- 
jects as advanced mathematics or a senior seminar 
course. First-year library school students have 
always complained loudly of the amount of ele- 
mentary details incident to the program. How- 
ever, much of this represents basic information 
or routine in acquiring the essentials of accession- 
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ing, cataloguing, circulation and reference pro- 
cedures, etc. A head librarian is unwilling to 
employ a library school graduate who will waste 
much material because of technical deficiencies. 
There is always plenty of variation incident to 
the local library as it is. Again, a new comer in 
the reference department will make a better im- 
pression the first day on the job if he seems to 
be able to suggest some likely book titles toward 
the reasonable solution to a specific problem or 
question from the patron rather than resorting to 
some subterfuge. A certain amount of routine 
drilling seems necessary to become familiar with 
the essential reference tools. 

Many of us recall the efforts of the special 
JMRT Committee on the Study of Library School 
Training in 1933 to show the inflexibility and 
lack of specialization of the first year courses in 
a selected list of fifteen library schools. There 
seems to be no short-cut to proficiency in the use 
of technical tools except guided and supervised 
experience in the field. There is considerable 
validity in the argument that students who have 
acquired this type of experience should have a 
chance to demonstrate their knowledge and to be 
relieved from the necessity of reviewing the same 
amount of elementary processes as the student 
without such experience. Finally, the JMRT 
study revealed that there was a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the relative values 
of various courses in the various schools, and also 
of the same courses in individual schools. 

With this much of a sketchy review, it is ap- 
parent that it is impossible for the first-year stu- 
dent to acquire more than the bare essentials of 
primary matter. Is more than this necessary in 
the public library field? Is specialization neces- 
sary or desirable in public libraries? My answer 
is, categorically, yes. 

As the first year graduate begins to advance in 
any one department of the public library he feels 


-the need for further study and specialization. If 


he is in the reference department, he will want a 
fundamental grasp of fundamental reference tech- 
niques. Another year of study in reference and 
bibliographical methods should yield rich returns 
in every day results. The young assistant inter- 
ested in administration and confronted with per- 
sonnel problems will need the benefits from spe- 
cialization in personnel problems available in the 
second-year curriculum. The same needs become 
obvious in almost every other department. The 
time is coming when every large public library 
will need at least one expert well grounded in 
research techniques to meet the demands of an 
increasing number of library users representing 
the scientific field. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that 
these needs will have to be met and that the 
master’s work offers the ideal way to insure 
advancement. However, the practical value of two 
or three year’s experience in the field between 
the first and second year’s study cannot be over- 
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emphasized. The majority of graduates are not 
sure what they want to do in terms of special 
interest and need the varied experience of their 
first jobs to determine ultimate goals. 


Another reason for undertaking graduate study 
is the opportunity to make a real contribution to 
bibliographical knowledge. Many studies, such 
as the checklists of early American imprints by 
states have represented real additions to such 
knowledge. However, it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the essay as a genuine contri- 
bution. The average thesis represents merely a 
beginning exercise in research method that may 
lead to something far more significant and valu- 
able later on. Shortly after completing the work 
for a master’s degree at Columbia I recall that 
the recipients of the Carnegie scholarships were 
circularized with a questionnaire designed to find 
out the value of the scholarship fund in terms of 
investment value. Although one question seemed 
designed to feature the thesis in terms of a fifteen 
hundred dollar investment, I insisted, probably 
too stubbornly in the eyes of the committee, that 
the greatest value of the investment was in terms 
of advanced study under the guidance of another 
faculty and the contacts with fellow students. 
It has always been my firm conviction that the 
second year of study should if possible be made 
in a second library school, regardless of the 
strength of the first school and the excellence of 
the faculty. 


Although I hesitate to use the term leisure in 
connection with the graduate work which re- 
quired many candidates to study in the school’s 
quarters until ten o'clock every night and some 
Sundays, it should be stated that the second year 
offers leisure, in contrast to the exigencies of the 
job as a library employee, to study possible im- 
provements in library service and to consider the 
philosophy of librarianship. Heretofore, the aver- 
age assistant has learned how things are done, 
and now he has the opportunity to consider why 
things are done. 


While the need for the master’s degree in the 
college library field is considered essential, either 
from the viewpoint of attaining faculty status or 
of securing advanced standing in subject or bib- 
liographical fields, it is more and more apparent 
that similar study is decidedly worthwhile in the 
public library field. 





The French villa of the late Edith Wharton, 
including furniture, objets d’art and a valuable 
collection of Persian carpets, is being sold at 
public auction. The villa is at Hyeres, on the 
Riviera, and Mrs, Wharton is said to have bought 
it on the advice of the French author Paul 
Bourget. % J& Y% Dorothy Thompson filed suit 
in Winsor County (Vt.) Court several weeks ago, 
seeking a divorce from Sinclair Lewis—on the 
grounds of “wilful desertion.” Miss Thompson 
asked for custody of their only child, Michael. 
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1942 Contest 
War Reference Shelf 


For the best list of ten reference sources on 
questions about World War II, Current Refer- 
ence Books will award an H. W. Wilson publi- 
cation priced up to $5 of the winning candidate's 
choice. You are asked to keep the needs of the 
general library in mind—college, public, or 
school—and to mail your list to Louis Shores, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. by midnight 
April 15, 1942. The judges: Marian Manley, 
Louis Shores, and Ethel H. Bailey. 











Roundup of Recent Reference 
Sources 


1. CHILDREN’S CATALOG, a dictionary catalog 
of 4200 books with analytical entries for 910 
books, and a classified list indicating subject head- 
ings; 6th ed. rev.; comp. by Siri Andrews, Doro- 
thy E. Cook, es Cowing. N.Y. Wilson, 1941. 
1114p. Service basis 

2. MAGAZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS; an evalu- 
ation of a hundred titles. By Laura Katherine 
Martin. N.Y. Wilson, 1941. 161p. Service basis 

3. EpucAToRS INDEX OF FREE MATERIALS; 
annotated edition. John Guy Fowlkes, editor. 
Randolph, Wisconsin, Educators Progress League, 
1936-42. 161 cards. Apply 

4. Writinc DocuMENTED Papers. By George 
Shelton Hubbell. N.Y. Barnes & Noble, c.1941. 
164p. (College outline series) 75c 

5. Descriptive CATALOG OF Maps Pus- 
LISHED BY CONGRESS, 1817-1843. Comp. by Mar- 
tin P. Claussen and Herman R. Friis. Washing- 
ton, D.C., authors, Box 4672, ¢.1941. 104p. 
Apply 

6. THE MINISTER’s BooK OF PRAYERS. Ed. 
by Charles Carroll Albertson. N.Y. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, ¢.1941. 112p. $1.25 

7. THe U.S. Cotitece Grapuate. By F. 
— Babcock. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 112p. 

1.50 

8. A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION, as developed at Syracuse University, 
by the Curriculum Committee of the School of 
Education . . . published on recommendation of 
the Commission on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 1941. 
259p. Apply 

9. Rapio EXTENSION CourRSES BROADCAST FOR 
Crepir. By Carroll Atkinson. .. Boston, Meador 
Publishing Company, 1941. 128p. $1.50 


edited by LOUIS SHORES 


10. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION MANUAL, 
1940-41; ed. by Frederick P. Graham and Regin- 
ald M. Cleveland. N.Y. Robert M. McBride & 
Company, 1941. 269p. $2 

11. EarLty Mitirary Books IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES. By Thomas M. 
Spaulding and Louis C. Karpinski. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1941. 371p. $2 

12. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BLAST CLEANING WITH 
METALLIC ABRASIVES. Comp. by Ralph Hopp. 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 1941. 25p. (Re- 
print) 

13. STANDARDIZED PLANT NAME:; 2d ed., a 
revised and enlarged listing of approved scientific 
and common names of plants and plant products 
in American commerce or use; prepared for the 
American Joint Committee on Horticultural No- 
menclature, its Editorial Committee, Harlan 
P. Kelsey and William A. Dayton. Harrisburg, 
Pa. J. Horace McFarland Co., 1942. 675p. $10.50 

14, TIME AND TIMEKEEPERS, including the his- 
tory, construction, care and accuracy of clocks and 
watches. By Willis I. Milham. N.Y. Macmillan, 
1941. 616p. $1.98 

15. BosTON COOKING-SCHOOL CooK Book. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer; 7th edition completely 
revised by Wilma Lord Perkins. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1941. 830p. $2.50 

16. CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY and how to do it. 
By Grant Arnold. N.Y. Harper, 1941. 214p. $3 

17. Music IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL; a tentative list of visual and teaching 
aids. Upper Montclair, N.J. State Teachers Col- 
lege Visual Aids Service, 1941. 10p. (mime- 
ographed) 25c 

18. THE HANDBOOK ANNUAL OF THE THEA- 
TRE, May 1940-May 1941. By Wilbur Dingwell. 
N.Y. Coward-McCann, inc. ¢.1941. 201p. $2.50 

19. THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, with a special intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by President Roose- 
velt. . . N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 4v. $30 


Notes on 19 Titles 


Approximately in D.C. order I am presenting 
this month 19 titles released during 1941 or early 
1942 that reference workers have found or will 
find useful. You may want to check your own 
reference collection for their presence or probable 
value. Some are practically indispensable in any 
library; others are vital to specialized reference 
service; all should at least come to the attention 
of librarians engaged in reference work. 


Bibliographies 


Children’s and school librarians will already 
have welcomed and used the 6th edition of the 
Children’s Catalog* before this sees print. Little 
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can be added by way of praise for this bibli- 
ographic classic with its solid attention to selec- 
tion, organization, and information detail. The 
same three parts—dictionary, D.C., and graded— 
including annotations, analytics, call numbers, 
asterisk for preferred titles, and all of the many 
other fine features that librarians have come to 
depend on are present. Notable is the inclusion 
of more school librarians among the collaborators 
and a more liberal interpretation of what we li- 
brarians have been accused of segregating as 
“recreational” reading. If I could have my wish 
for further improving the 7th edition I would 
ask for 1) some collaborators to represent non- 
librarian groups of reading specialists, child psy- 
chologists, curriculum experts in elementary edu- 
cation, and 2) a break with the unnatural dis- 
tinction between “recreational reading” (meaning 
largely the language arts) and informational 
reading (meaning science, social science, prac- 
tical arts, etc.). One has only to examine mod- 
ern elementary courses of study to realize how 
unfair it is to the elementary school or its library 
to imply that texts or non-recreational reading is 
characteristic of the education of children. My 
plea is for greater representation in the sciences, 
useful arts, and social sciences. 


High School Magazines 


Miss Martin's fine lists of secondary school 
periodicals * have already earned the tributes they 
deserve. Polled, classified, and alphabetic lists 
all provide types of information needed constantly 
in our own high school library. Add to these 
an intelligent discussion of the magazines’ place 
im secondary education and a good bibliography 
and you see why this becomes a “must” reference 
tool for all high school libraries. When the book 
s revised, two features should be added: 1) a 
directory of publishers, and 2) a course of study 
unit index. 


Free On Application 


Since 1936, Dr. Fowlkes has .succeeded in dis- 
tributing some 25,000 sets of these cards that 
make up the Educators Index of Free Materials.’ 
Under nine heads, such as administration, applied 
arts, health education, visual education, there are 
supplied titles, addresses, and notes relating to 
free pamphlets, charts, maps, films and periodicals. 
Instruction for requesting these materials are also 
given. Although the steel file and large cards 
are somewhat foreign to the cumulative indexing 
plan librarians use, the reasons for this format 
become apparent. There can be no question that 
libraries serving education and educational work- 
ers will find this tool extremely useful. 
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Practical Bibliography 


Among many handbooks to thesis writing and 
research procedures that have appeared recently 
Writing Documented Papers* is one of the very 
best. It is a library-minded approach to research 
that cuts all the legitimate corners and exploits 
the essential aid that knowledge of the D.C. 
classification, the card catalog, basic reference 
books can give the investigator. Sections on note- 
taking, bibliography, reading should be required 
for research writers. Weaknesses: omissions of 
basic reference tools, such as one for current 
biography, and adoption of a contradictory foot- 
note form. 

A more specialized bibliographic tool, but 
highly indispensable for large reference libraries, 
is the Descriptive Catalog of Maps Published by 
Congress* compiled by a geographer and a his- 
torian. For each of the 503 maps scattered 
through the first 428 volumes of the serial set 
from the 15th through the 27th Congresses and 
presented in chronological order, data about title, 
type of map, coordinates, scale, dimensions, cita- 
tion, and miscellaneous features such as coloring, 
relief, topography, inset are provided. A diction- 
ary index of areas, subjects, persons and govern- 
ment agencies helps. 


Religion 


Classified by occasion this little handbook* of 
prayers should be useful not only to the pastor 
but to his parishioners. An index, and a section 
on food blessing would enhance the value of this 
volume for general reference purposes. 


Education 


I have vivid recollection of the several times I 
have been asked as reference librarian to gather 
materials and information on the question, “Does 
college education pay?’’ Now at last we have a 
scientific poll under the eminent sponsorship of 
the magazine Time, through the sure-fire Fortune 
technique, and by the man who prepares the 
Monthly Survey of Public Opinion. 

When Mr. Babcock finished analyzing his sam- 
ple of 12,728 individuals he had a highly reliable 
and stimulating set of answers to his questions 
about the 2,700,000 living college graduates of 
1,164 institutions of higher education. 

For example, he found, among other things, 
that the “graduate bloc” is masculine 2 to 1, but 
that if the present co-ed movement continues that 
dominance will end shortly; is under 40, also 
by 2 to 1. The males tend to marry as much 
as non-college males, but the females do not. 
There are fewer children in the families. 

All of that is beside the point, however. To 
check the assumption that “through higher learn- 
ing a person is better fitted for the business of 
living and for a role of individual responsibility 
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in the workings of American society” Mr. Bab- 
cock submits these findings: 1) less unemploy- 
ment; 2) earnings far above the national average; 
3) successful participation in the following types 
of work in rank order: education, medicine and 
dentistry, manufacturing, merchandising, science, 
law, finance, government, ministry, transportation 
and utilities, arts, farming, production. 

Remember, then, that for school, public, and 
college libraries, the U.S. College Graduate’ is a 
basic reference book. 

Of less popular interest but of decided refer- 
ence value in libraries serving education is A 
Functional Program of Teacher Education.” As 
part of the 5-year study of professional teacher- 
education a striking description of the “all- 
university school of education’’ plan at Syracuse 
is detailed. There are splendid challenges to 
librarianship and implications for library educa- 
tion in this report, but a disheartening lack of 
appreciation for the library's possibilities in those 
studies in which mental rather than manual activi- 
ties predominate. The usual perfunctory “how to 
use a library” lesson is included in the orientation 
unit, but nowhere is there any realization that 
the present generation of textbook teachers is the 
result of an overemphasis on classroom observa- 
tion and practice, and an underemphasis on li- 
brary teaching. Libraries serving teachers, how- 
ever, will want this volume for frequent reference. 

Because the war has already reduced college 
residence, a new interest in Radio Extension 
Courses Broadcast for Credit® is likely to de- 
velop. The present guide to offerings by 13 in- 
stitutions should be consulted repeatedly during 
coming months not only for actual courses but 
for the history and methods of this still infant 
undertaking. 


War Arts 


Children’s reference tools are still too few to 
restrain enthusiasm about one like Young Amer- 
ica’s Aviation Manual,” with its many bled 
photos, and brief verbal records of progress in 
commercial, military and naval aviation, in re- 
search, instruments and aids, private flying, in- 
struction and experimentation. A basic for chil- 
dren's, young peoples’ and school libraries. 

At the other extreme is the list of Early Mili- 
tary Books," chronologically arranged from 1493- 
1800, with author and title index, facsimile title 
pages, and index of military books by mathema- 
ticians and of math works with sections on mili- 
tary science. It is intended for reference service 
to research and should be found in large reference 
libraries. Likewise the pamphlet on Blast Clean- 
ing with Abrasives," which will prove useful in 
technical libraries. 


Plant Names 


In 1923 the efforts of the Joint Committee of 
the American Association of Nurserymen and the 
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Ornamental Growers Association to provide the 
public with a dictionary of official names pro- 
duced the first edition of Standard Plant Names.” 
Nineteen years later the second revised edition 
appears with even stronger features of authority, 
scope and special information. Over 200 col- 
laborators, outstanding specialists from U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, as well as experts from learned societies, 
have contributed to this fullest list of plant names 
available in any one book. Included are approved 
scientific mames in bold-face type, common and 
horticultural varieties of this name, and approved 
synonyms, all in one alphabet. In addition, 62 
special plant lists, such as iris, rhododendron, 
poppies, and significant lists of poison plants, 
state flowers and trees, drug plants, plants of 
significant economic use, hold many reference pos- 
sibilities. Every public, school and college library 
should have this outstanding reference book of 
1942. 

Many questions deal with time and timepieces 
and no reference source offers greater aid than 
Time and Timekeepers.“ First issued in 1923, 
the present inexpensive printing provides in addi- 
tion to a classified discussion of the subject, lists 
of names and events, technical terms, museums 
and collections, time conversions, and a classified 
bibliography. 


Dean of Cook Books 


For nearly half a century now American home 
makers and teachers of homemaking have relied 
on 47 printings and 2,036,000 copies of the 
Boston Cook Book.” In 1896, Fannie Farmer pre- 
pared the first printing, and in 1915, when she 
died, her sister, Mrs. Cora D. Perkins carried on, 
and when she died in 1929, her daughter-in-law, 
Wilma Lord Perkins took over. 

The present edition maintains the high standard 
of reference book editing, and goes forward with 
an innovation of merit. Fifty basic recipes for 
beginners to learn and schools to teach the funda- 
mentals of cooking are presented as a sort of 
essential equipment for any one who would prac- 
tice this most useful of useful arts. The straight 
index, although it lacks some of the helpful 
features included in other recent cook book in- 
dexes, nevertheless does a good job of locating 
recipes when they're wanted. A basic reference 
book for all libraries and homes. 


Fine Arts 


Creative Lithography” is the work of a litho- 
gtapher in the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and contains not only a simple and readable in- 
troduction but 16 illustrations and a list of agen- 
cies exhibiting lithographs. 

Dr. Lili Heimers’ fine series of lists of visual 
and teaching aids in no single number establishes 


(Continued on page 582) 
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The Special Librarian’ 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE INFORMATION 
By Rebecca B. Rankin * 


HE New York Municipal Reference Library 
has served as an information point on na- 
tional and civilian defense since 1934. 

Mayor LaGuardia’s establishment of an Emer- 
gency Service Division of the Police Department 
in 1934 was the first indication in this metropolis 
of what became civilian defense in 1941. Surveys 
of municipal facilities which might be needed in 
emergencies were the beginnings of plans which 
brought into being an Emergency Board, later 
called Disaster Control Board. The commissioners 
of the important service departments of the City, 
police, fire, health, hospitals, water supply, and 
public works, composed the Board. Each of these 
departments began intensive research, as well as 
surveying of their own resources for protection; 
and the Municipal Reference Library assisted by 
supplying the printed sources, principally of those 
of England and London, which described their ex- 
periences and the methods adopted to withstand 
air raids. Studies during the past five years have 
been made by engineers along many lines, by fire 
and police for protective measures, by markets for 
food conservation, by health for food nutrition, 
and for many similar civilian objectives. 

All of which led to the formation of a City 
Defense Council in January 1941, even before the 
Office of Civilian Defense with Mayor LaGuardia 
as Director was created in May 1941. By this 
time the citizens themselves were becoming con- 
scious of the type of warfare that the people of 
England were withstanding and knew that our na- 
tion would soon be preparing for civilian defense. 

The Municipal Reference Library has followed 
the developments in civilian defense step by step, 
trying to keep ahead of demands for material, and 
adjusting Library techniques to handle the requests 
quickly. 

When in the fall of 1940 training courses were 
authorized under the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act, the Board of Education immediately 
designated schools in each borough where defense 
occupations might be studied. The library felt that 
its own technical collection should be checked. 
Basic engineering texts were available but certain 
trade subjects had never been used in our munici- 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’: 
Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 


1 Librarian, New York Municipal Reference Library. 





MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
New York City 


pal government demands. We ordered many new 
books to fill this gap—taking our cue from perti- 
nent bibliographies. 

In addition to a growing pamphlet collection 
and a clipping file which overflows, an informa- 
tion card file and reference book were made for 
our own use, particularly as telephone requests in- 
creased. As soon as War was declared, the public 
suddenly wondered what to do in case of an air 
raid, where to get blackout material, where to 
volunteer their services, where to dispose of waste 
paper, and so on. Obviously there was no tele- 
phone book listing for such items. This Library 
has served as the public information center and so 
they telephoned us at the rate of over one hundred 
calls a day. We tried to keep ahead of their needs 
by noting and listing every scrap of information 
that we need or heard about. 

So was the need for civilian defense informa- 
tion born quickly. The demands came from people 
referred to our number by the telephone operators, 
as well as the usual readers, for at first there was 
no Bureau of Information for Civilian Defense in 
the Mayor’s Office and the New York City De- 
fense Council, or Regional Office of the O.C.D. 
had no information to give. The publications of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, too, came later. It 
was the newspapers that one had to depend upon 
for instructions on air raids for several weeks. 
Careful attention to these releases and to the few 
books and pamphlets giving the English experi- 
ences in the war enabled the Library to meet this 
emergency. 

(Continued on page 581) 
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By Marion A. Milczewski 


Milwaukee Conference 


OME A.L.A. members and others have asked 

whether the Milwaukee Conference scheduled 
for June 22-27, 1942, may be cancelled because 
of the war. Because a Conference is needed now 
more than ever to give librarians an opportunity 
to discuss and act upon the problems for libraries 
which war has brought with it, there is no pros- 
pect at present that the conference will be can- 
celled. The Milwaukee Conference will provide 
an opportunity for presentation of information 
about the library's place in the war effort and 
for discussion of mutual problems. 

Headquarters, exhibits, and meetings will be 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium. The following 
hotels have guaranteed to set aside rooms for 
A.L.A. delegates at the rates per day indicated. 
For those marked with an asterisk add ten per- 
cent. Other hotels in Milwaukee will probably 
also add ten percent. 


Name Rates 

Single Double 
Abbott Crest * 2.00 3.50 
Antlers * 1.75 3.00-3.50 
Carlton 1.50 3.50 
Eastway 4.00 
Kilbourn 1.75-2.50 3.00-8.00 
Knickerbocker 3.00-4.00 5.00-10.00 
LaSalle 2.50-2.75 5.50-10.00 
Milwaukee Athletic 
Club (for men only)  2.00-4.00 4.00-7.00 
Maryland 2.00 4.00-10.00 
Medford * 2.00-3.00 3.50-5.00 
Miller * 1.75-3.50 3.50-9.50 
New Pfister * 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Plankinton House 3.00-5.00 5.00-10.00 
Republican 2.00-2.75 3.50-8.00 
Schroeder * 3.00-6.00 6.00-8.00 
Shorecrest 5.00 6.00 
Tower * 5.00 5.00-8.00 
Wisconsin * 2.00-3.50 3.00-10.00 


Defense Saving 


Cooperating with the Defense Saving Staff of 
the Treasury Department, A.L.A. has made avail- 
able the mailing list of the entire membership of 
the Association to address franked envelopes for 
the mailing of “Mrs. Brown Buys A Bond,” a 
simple pamphlet on defense bonds which is to 
be accompanied by a letter from President Brown. 

The Association is cooperating with other 


branches of the government in similar ways in 
order that librarians may be kept informed and 








may serve as information centers in their com- 
munities regarding government plans and activi 
ties. 


Joint Committee on Importations 


The Joint Committee is now engaged in work 
ing out the problems affecting the importation of 
material to be brought from the countries of 
Europe and Asia, transportation of these mate- 
rials to this country, and censorship and con- 
fiscation by postal and other authorities. State- 
ment No. 5 issued by the Joint Committee Febru- 
ary 2, is concerned with the problem of materials 
addressed to American libraries detained at Ber- 
muda and is a report of a representative of the 
joint Committee who went to Bermuda to effect 
the release of publications in accordance with the 
procedure as agreed upon by the Joint Committee 
and British authorities. Lawrence Heyl, associate 
librarian of the Princeton University Library, has 
replaced Julian P. Boyd, librarian of the Princeton 
University Library, on the Committee. 


A.L.A. Publications 


Cooperating with the American Labor Educa- 
tion Service, A.L.A. has published “Suggestions 
for a Trade Union Library” prepared by Dr. 
Orlie Pell and edited from the library point of 
view by Mildred T. Stibitz of the Dayton Public 
Library. This list is one of the tangible evidences 
of growing cooperation between public libraries 
and leaders in the labor movement and in work- 
ers education. It will be useful to labor unions 
in selecting a small collection of reliable and not 
expensive books, pamphlets, and other printed 
matter, to help members and leaders to solve 
some of the typical problems they meet as trade 
unionists and as workers. It will be useful also 
to librarians who want to add to their collections 
the useful material suggested by people exper- 
ienced in workers education. Single copies are 
25 cents each; 10 copies, $1; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6.50; 500, $30. 


Scheduled for publication for February 1942 
is ‘Basic List of 1500 Books for the Senior High 
School Library,” a new list to replace the “1000 
Books for the Senior High School Library,’ by 
A.L.A., N.E.A., and N.C.T.E. Joint Committee 
of which Miss Jessie Boyd is chairman. 

“A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards’ by 
the Sub-committee of the A.L.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee, of which Sophie K. Hiss is chairman, is 
scheduled for March publication. 
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International Cultural Relations 
Committee 


A new Committee on International Cultural 
Relations has been set up to familiarize itself 
with present A.L.A. activities in the field of in- 
ternational library relations, to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board for coordination of 
effort and for immediately desirable changes or 
new activities. It will study the whole problem 
of library participation in international cultural 
cooperation and recommend ways in which li- 
braries or library organizations may best do their 
part. 

The membership of the Committee is: Flora 
B. Ludington, chairman; W. W. Bishop, con- 
sultant and member; John R. Russell; Milton E. 
Lord; J. Periam Danton. 


Miss Ludington, on leave of absence from 
Mount Holyoke College Library is now making 
a study of the international library activities of 
the Association. 


Library School Accreditation 


The Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, was provisionally ac- 
credited as a Type II library school by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship during the Mid- 
winter Conference. 


GREENLAND LIBRARY 


A member of the staff of the Brooklyn Public 
Library is credited with organizing the first library 
in Greenland. Private Harold E. Fowler is in a 
camp “in a fjord about thirty or forty miles from 
the ocean, not far from the Arctic Circle.” Up 
from Washington came 1,000 books, and Mr. 
Fowler “sitting on an orange crate and typing 
with mittens on” made out cards for a “new sys- 
tem of cataloging which would make a good 
librarian shudder.” 
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The more serious inquiries have come from the 
city employees, air raid wardens, auxiliary fire 
services, and out of town officials. All at- once, 
every request seemed to gravitate toward our com- 
paratively small collection which we called Civilian 
Defense for lack of a better name. We have 
helped in drafting new books on war subjects, in 
radio programs, in lectures of all types, in assist- 
ing post and sector wardens, and in plans for com- 
munity defense. Lately, with the establishment of 
the emergency repair squads under the New York 
City Department of Public Works, the questions 
come from a different angle—for instance, the 
need for and construction of public shelters. Al- 
ways and often, it is mecessary to refer to the 
experience of England. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity has been concerned with emergency 
lighting and blackouts for many moons. They, 
too, have used the English reports extensively. 
We have marked each week's issue of the Munici- 
pal Journal (England) with this in mind. A 
recent request concerned blackout ordinances in 
other cities. So far only the western cities of 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Spokane, 
and two southern cities of Atlanta and Birming- 
ham have enacted such laws. In New York City 
the powers of air raid wardens have been con- 
firmed by local law but blackout arrangements 
have not been made. 

Since last summer the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary has had the satisfaction of referring people 
who wish to contribute materials or services to 
their country’s defense to the proper sources. One 
can never be too far ahead of the demand. One 
must not lag behind. All of which demonstrates 
that an alert special library adjusts itself to the 
times and does its full part in an emergency. 











A NEW EDITION 








of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG — also our 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING JUVENILES 
Will Be Ready Sometime In March 


WHILE WE GUARANTEE 90% OF THE BOOKS “HUNTTING BOUND 
IN BUCKRAM” TO OUTWEAR THEIR USEFULNESS WITHOUT 
REBINDING, WE ALSO SUPPLY BOOKS IN THE PUBLISHERS’ 
BINDINGS, IF SO DESIRED. 
ALL AT OUR LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 578) 
its value more thoroughly than in the present 
Music in the High School™ bibliography. These 
expertly prepared and inexpensively distributed 
lists should form a part of the reference collection 
in school and teacher education libraries. 





Theatre Aid 


Note these features in the Handbook Annual 
of the Theatre.* Alphabetical list of plays, chron- 
ological analysis of plays and musicals including 
New York cast, characters, plot, technical details, 
and lists of principals, chorus dancers and singers, 
authors, managers, and producers, stage directors, 
scenic designers, costume designers, composers, 
dance directors, Pulitzer Prize winners, addresses 
of theaters, publishers, costume companies. Such 
a tool is needed in reference libraries as well as 
in production for which the author originally 
intended his book. Excellent for school, public 
and college libraries. 


F.D.R., 1937-1940 


And last, only in D.C. order, the mighty four 
volumes that include the messages, addresses, 
press conferences of the second term of the 
United States’ history-making President. It, with 
the five preceding volumes for the first term, and 
the volumes to come for the third term, must 
comprise one of the few really indispensable ref- 
erence books in all libraries. 

In chronological sequence the momentous for- 
mal and informal expressions of President Roose- 
velt unfold four years of national directing and 
international assisting of tremendous import. One 
cannot read either the fireside chats or the ver- 
batim reports of the famous press conferences 
without sensing the greatness of the man who so 
deeply understands humanity. Inevitably, for dec- 
ades after his death he will be the subject of 
more informational and recreational writing than 
any other one person in history, and these vol- 
umes will be the basic reference source. 

By means of the topical outline and index 
preceding the text in each volume, and the gen- 
eral index following, it will be possible to locate 
quickly President Roosevelt's opinions and ex- 
pressions on various subjects. 

In spite of its high list price, every library, no 
matter how small, should begin now to assemble 
this set. Its reference possibilities are unlimited, 
and because of the simple style of most of the 
text will be readable by even the least literate 
library patrons. 


Fugitives 


are questions still unanswered in the libraries 
in which they were asked and by the Refer- 
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ence Laboratory. If you can answer them or 
have Fugitives of your own, write to Louis 
Shores, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


116. B. Elizabeth Ulrich, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., wants exact source of an H. G. 
Wells quotation: 

“The future of civilization rests upon the results 
of a race between education and catastrophe."’ 





THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 563) 

exhibits, each contributing library would be serv- 
ing not only its own clientele but other library 
interests as well, benefiting in turn from recipro- 
cal services of other library contributors. For spe- 
cific examples of the type of exhibit recipe we 
have in mind, the reader is referred to the Crow’s 
Nest for May 1936 (Wilson Bulletin, May 1936, 
p. 600-1). Copy for our next issue should reach 
us not later than March 25. 


What Goes On 


Washington has the top-notch publicity talent 
in the country—newspapermen, radio specialists, 
art editors, artists, designers, a thousand strong. 
It is their job to interpret the activities of the 
Government in terms which the busy official and 
layman can grasp easily and with confidence. They 
are using every conceivable type of media and it 
would be a dull-eyed librarian who couldn't draw 
some ideas for manuals and posters from the pam- 
phlets and booklets issued by the Office of Emer- 
gency Management and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. These are described in a beautifully illus- 
trated article in the October-December issue of 
Print by Cedric Larson, co-author of Words That 
Won the War (Princeton University Press, 1939). 
Examination of some of the government defense 
pamphlets shows a generous use of cartoon illus- 
trations and pictorial statistics, red-white-and-blue 
color designs, quiz questions, and photographs. 
Great importance is attached to the appearance of 
the covers of pamphlets. All have distinctive lay- 
outs and are printed in color. 

Brockton’s (Mass.) Library Lookout, a six- 
weekly mimeographed bulletin, started life in De- 
cember. Some of the types of material included in 
its pages are current news about the library, title 
lists of new books with line annotations, correct 
pronunciations for difficult author names, lists of 
books made into movies, unusual questions asked 
at the reference desk, biographical facts about au- 
thors, and a children’s section. Our feeling is that 
there is too much material here for one issue and 
that the reader would be more interested in and 
attracted by this good effort if it adopted the lay- 
out, color, and size of Pittsfield’s (Mass.) Book 
Mark. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








World Leaders 


HE March issue of CURRENT BIOG- 

RAPHY is a “lulu.” The editors for some 
time have been besieged by librarians from all 
over the country to give them brief biographies 
of such leaders as Hitler, President Roosevelt, 
Stalin, King George VI, Mussolini, Franco, and 
Churchill. 

Until now they have treated most of the im- 
portant leaders of the world but have avoided 
the “big shots” because of the availability of so 
much material on these predominantly famous per- 
sonalities. Teachers and librarians, however, have 
requested small articles on big men because so 
often the hundreds of other readable stories are 
out when the most urgent call comes in. This 
way you can find out where Hitler was born and 
where F.D.R. went to “prep” school without 
reading through one of the lengthy biographies 
pertaining to these men. Winston Churchill, 
written up before he became Prime Minister, 
will again appear in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, 
this time bringing with him the numerous details 
of the past years that have made him such a 
colorful and vital figure. 

When the March issue of the magazine is off 
the press, Maxine Block, editor, feels that all of 
the most prominent government leaders will have 
been discussed in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY— 
with the exception of “a few South American 
presidents” that they have yet to do. Writers on 
the staff spent a week apiece on each “big name” 
for the current issue. Veritably hundreds of biog- 
raphies, newspaper clippings, and magazine arti- 
cles have been culled to give you lively yet 
succinct biographies of “who's news and why.” 


Speech 


Plato, Quintilian, Thomas Wilson, de Fénelon, 
Thomas Sheridan, Gilbert Austin, Thomas De 
Quincey, Edward T. Channing and John F. 
Genung are representative of the twenty-three 
scholars whose work Professor Lester Thonssen 
has drawn from in his SELECTED READINGS 
IN RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
(1942. $3) From each author's work he has 
taken such excerpts as in his opinion tend to 
bring out the distinguishing characteristics of the 
individual's conception of rhetorical theory. The 
book will throw much light on the historical 
antecedents of contemporary speech instruction, 
and bring into sharp relief the principles and 
techniques of public speech discussed in modern 
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textbooks on the subject. Libraries will find the 
book a useful reference tool. It will also be 
valuable for collateral reading in courses in Public 
Speaking, Rhetorical Criticism, Rhetorical Theory 
and the Teaching of Speech. 

Many of the older books from which excerpts 
have been taken are now inaccessible, except 
through the large research libraries. Lists of 
suggested readings accompany each chapter and 
there is a supplemental bibliography at the end 
of the book. 


War Time Films 


Films are to be more useful as this country pro- 
ceeds farther into “total war.’ Films for clubs, 
films to help entertain, films for schools and adult 
education classes, films to show general gatherings 
the latest methods of defense—the best of all 
these are now to be found in the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM CATALOG. 

A two-year Supplement to the CATALOG has 
just been published. In this number all of the 
films listed in 1940 and 1941 that are still avail- 
able, are listed in one alphabet, plus a number of 
new films recently released. The service now 
includes the 1939 revised edition of the CATA- 
LOG, this two-year supplement, and quarterly 
supplements to be issued in April, July and 
October 1942 and provides a file of the best 
educational films available. The charge including 
the basic volume and all supplements mentioned 
above is $5. Orders should be sent to the Wilson 
Company. 


The Catalog of Reprints in Series 


The 1941 edition of the Catalog of Reprints 
in Series is now in the hands of subscribers. All 
of the important reprint series are indexed in 
its 284 pages. A feature of this new edition is 
the listing under the name of the series of all 
titles in each series, in addition to the complete 
indexing in the main alphabet by author and title. 

At the suggestion of the Section for Library 
Work with Children of the American Library 
Association the more important juvenile reprint 
series will be included in future issues, beginning 
with the supplement to be published next June. 

Recently the publishers’ trade journals have re- 
marked on the growing popularity of reprints. 
Publishers are selling many thousands of worth- 
while titles in reprints, and more notable titles 
are being added to reprint series every day. Li- 
brarians have quickly taken advantage of this 
opportunity to get more for their money. Two 











The Barnes Idle 
Hour Library 


"Books to keep you from thinking 
about the things you'd rather not 
think about." 


TABLE GAMES 


How to Make and 
How to Play them 


BY RAY J, MARRAN 


This book fulfills two purposes in that it tells 
you how to make the games you play. It gives 
full directions for over 100 games and their 
variations. Inexpensive materials are suggested 
and the tools required are easy to secure. 


CHECKERS 


BY MILLARD HOPPER 
World’s Unrestricted Checker Champion 


With this book you can practically sit down 
and play checkers with the World’s Champion. 
Mr. Hopper describes situations occurring in 
actual play so that you can follow his strategy 
in solving difficult problems. The plays are il- 
lustrated with reproductions of actual checker- 
board play. 


FIST PUPPETRY 


BY DAVID F, MILLIGAN 


Tells how to make puppets, how much they 
cost, how to construct a theatre, how to adapt 
plays, and all other practical details necessary 
in the production of Fist Puppetry plays 


THE ART OF 
SOCIAL DANCING 


BY LAWRENCE A. HOSTETLER 


This popular instruction book, written by a 
master who has taught thousands of pupils, 
will aid the beginner as well as the proficient 
dancer to achieve high standards. 


BACKGAMMON 
BY MILLARD HOPPER 


In this new book, the checker champion, who 
is also a skilled backgammon player, presents 
a new and simplified approach to one of our 
oldest games. The text is fully illustrated with 
actual playing situations. 


CHESS 


BY KENNETH M,. GROVER 
AND THOMAS WISWELL 


A complete and popularly written description of 
the time-honored game. It enables the reader 
to understand the game and also gives to the 
accomplished player suggestions on how to im- 
prove his game. Large, clear diagrams reduce 
the complexities of the game to a minimum. 


Bach book is bound in cloth, 
illustrated, price $1.00 


A. S$. BARNES AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 
67 West 44th Street, New York 
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and sometimes three or more reprint titles can 
be purchased for a sum equal to the original 
price of one of the titles. The Catalog of Re- 
prints in Series, which is a reliable and convenient 
guide to the thousands of reprint titles, certainly 
appeared at the right time! 

The present edition has a paper cover. Future 
editions of the annual volume (and the next will 
positively appear early in November) will be 
bound in cloth. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in this issue 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY monthly issues. $3 a 
year for 12 issues 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. Two year 
Supplement. $5 for basic volume and 
supplements. 

Johnsen, Julia. THE “EIGHT PoINTS oO! 
Post-WAR WORLD REORGANIZATION. 
(Reference Shelf, Volume 15, No. 5) 
$1.25 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES, 1941. $3.50 (on subscrip- 
tion ) 

Thonssen, Lester. SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. $3 

UNION LisT OF SERIALS. Type setting 
started 











Whither Bound? 


An eminent, international figure recently re- 
marked that in England all thought and attention 
was concentrated on winning the war whereas 
Americans were devoting considerable thought to 
what could be hoped for in a post-war world. 

The feelings of the Lighthouse are in no wit 
ruffled by such aspersions. After all if we devote 
our major energies to catching a train we want to 
know where it is going. And there's no better 
time for announcing one’s destination than when 
buying a ticket. 

That's why we're enthusiastic about Julia John- 
sen’s The “Eight Points” of Post-War World Re- 
organization, which has just appeared as No. 5 in 
the current Reference Shelf (it supplements her 
International Federation of Democracies published 
last fall). 

The “Eight Points” are, of course, those an- 
nounced by Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill after their historic meeting, and are fre- 
quently called the ‘Atlantic Charter.” It's a 
notable document. Do we want to see it made 
effective? Is it practical? Where economic inter- 
ests and idealism clash how far can the latter pre- 
vail? Wishful hoping will not suffice; realities 
must be faced and planned for today. That, in 
brief, is why Miss Johnsen’s compilation review- 
ing the “Eight Points” and showing their strength 
and their weaknesses is so essential to us, definitely 
committed to “buying a ticket.” 
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The Union List of Serials 


The news that the new edition of the Union 
List of Serials is now on the linotypes comes 
under the heading of “good news.” Winifred 
Gregory's editorial staff will continue at work 
at the Library of Congress for some months to 
come preparing copy and making last minute 
corrections. But a considerable amount of copy 
is now ready and we have begun the huge task 
of setting type. Publication date, however, is still 
some months in the future. 

The original edition listed the serial holdings 
of 224 libraries, and when it was published in 
1925 it was called ‘the greatest cooperative enter- 
prise ever undertaken by American libraries.” The 
new edition will list more than twice as many 
serial titles. For nearly two years workers in 
600 libraries have been busy noting serial hold- 
ings in the checking edition. 

We are beginning to make estimates of the 
number of copies which will be required, and a 
questionnaire on that subject has been sent out 
to a number of librarians. If you did not receive 
a copy of the questionnaire, write us a letter 
telling us whether you will require more than 
one copy. We can't give you prices yet, but you 
can be certain that they will be well within the 
reach of all libraries requiring this important 
reference work. And your letter will not obli- 
gate you in any way. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 2-year volume. Pub- 
lished February 6 


In Preparation 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


Book Review Dicest. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in April. (Note—the 1941 annual bound volume 
takes the place of the monthly issue for February 1942. 
NO separate issue is puklished in February) 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1941 annual bound vol- 
ume. Ready in April 


CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 1941 annual volume. Ready 
in March 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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SPECIAL OFFER- To Libraries Only 


Send $1.00 for this $2.00 Seller (208 pages) 
Read it, keep it, or return it for Refund. 


2d printing in 3 weeks 











23 The BULL 
ON THE BUS 


BY A. WINEBURGH 


...- 100 TRUE ANECDOTES of 
Successes and Failures in Advertising 
and Merchandising, naming the prod- 
ucts and mediums involved, and 
written from the varied Experience of 
one who, in the early years of Mod- 
ern Business, helped make Advertis- 
ing and Selling a Profession. 


BUSINESSMEN SAY :— 

‘“‘He is particularly adept at exploding superficial 
thinking about advertising.’"——-N. Y. Times. 

“The book is a gold mine of information and ad 
vice for advertising men and salesmen, young or old.”’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

“It packs a wallop-—and a lesson any businessman 


would do well to study.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 
*‘Books of this kind are of real value to the study 
of business problems.’’—Lincoin Filene. 


“I have read the book and have ordered 12 copies 
for our various offices.""—G. Lee Camp, Vice-pres., 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

“It contains twice as much worthwhile information 
as I have ever got out of any book on merchandising. 
I am going to see that the executives in my sales and 
advertising departments read it.’’—Wm. McKinney, 
President of Scott & Browne, J. C. Eno, Ltd., Beech- 
am’s Pills, Ltd., Ritchie & Janvier, Inc., etc. 


ANDREW F. WARREN, Distributor 
302-4 West 26th Street, N.Y.C. 














(From the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Nov. 1941.) 


A LIST OF 5,000 CATHOLIC Authors, alphabetically ar- 
ranged; comp. by John A. FitzGerald and Lawrence A. 
Frank. Ilion, N. Y. Continental Press, 1941. 101 p. $1.00. 
“There is no question of the need for such a tool in our 
reference departments. Regularly requests for information 
about the religious affiliations of authors are directed to 
libraries. The present list seems to meet the requirements. 
It is twice as long as any list of similar scope in existence 
and is besides most easy to use because of the simple 
alphabetical arrangement. Recommended for public and 
college __libraries.’""—Current Reference Books, edited by 


Louis Shores. 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 


SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. We 


Notify us of any 
have some good po- 





vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. sitions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


2 BIBLE QUIZ BOOKS 


True-and-false tests, quiz programs, Bible drills 
and games, life-problem studies, memory verses, 
and reference-finding contests. Refreshingly dif- 
ferent entertainment. Each k over 130 pages, 
bound in heavy paper covers. Price, each 50c. 
Returnable copies on request. Dept. WB-3. 











The Standard Publishing Co, 8th and Cutter Sts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Two Thousand Miles Up The Amazon” 


By FRANCES NORENE AHL, M.A. 

The author has given us an excellent account of an 
air journey into the Brazilian hinterland, avoiding any 
artificial coloration of facts regarding the Amazonia, She 
was the first North American woman to travel to far away 
Rio Branco, capital of the Territory of Acre. Here are 
thrilling experiences more real than any novelist’s pen could 
paint. Cloth, $2.00 

From Your Bookstore. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 



















\ = ACES WILD 


A first-hand account of the happy- 
go-lucky fliers who test American 
fighting planes for our Allies— 

on the spot! Twelve countries 

and two wars form the back- 

ground for Bob Winston’s 

six months of adventure, 


\ 






Just published $2.50 


BY ROBERT A. WINSTON, U. S. N. 


Up-to-the-minute 

revisions have been 

made in this exciting 

timely account of U. S. 

naval aviators. The author 
flew with fighting squadrons 
on duty with the Pacific Fleet. 
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Revised edition ready $2.00 


DIVE BOMBER 


HOLIDAY HOUSE - 225 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 


nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 


in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 


10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


Du MAurigER, DAPHNE, 1907- 
Frenchman's creek. Doubleday 1942 
310p $2.50 
The setting is the coast of Cornwall dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. The novel re- 
counts the story of rebellious Lady Dona 
St Columb, darling of the Court of St 
James's, and Jean-Benoit Aubery, pirate, and 
of their love 
“A picaresque adventure tale, full of 
heigh-ho and high romance, gallant cloak- 
and-sword dramatics. . . The pace is as fast 
as it is smooth, and never a_blood-and- 
thunder thriller was togged out in such fas- 
tidious taste as this one. .. A most enjoy- 
able diversion.” N.Y. Times 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA, 1888- 
Secret son. Harper 1942 300p $2.50 
Published in England under title: Hidden 
son 
A tale of Sussex and of the landed gentry 
and the common folk. The main characters 
are Sir Charles Wakeham, his attractive 
granddaughter, the worthless but handsome 
son of old Runbeam, and finally, old Run- 
beam himself, against whose stronger will 
they all fight and scheme futilely 


PARGETER, EDITH 
People of my own; a novel. Reynal 1942 
340p $2.50 
“A story of a family between the ,two 
World, wars, the father easy-going, unam- 
bitious, content with a small job at the iron- 
works, the wife, on whom the family de- 


pends, and four children, as they grow up, 
still held together by family bonds, each 
with his or her own personal problem to 
meet.” Kirkus 

“This is a fine theme, movingly treated. 
Six well-rounded characters are presented, 
each spotlighted at the most interesting mo- 
ment in his career. . . The descriptions are 
fresh, lyric, trembling with prismatic bright- 
ness.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


WHITE, STEWART EDWARD, 1873- 
Stampede. Doubleday 1942 275p $2 


Tells “of the struggle between the estab- 
lished landowners in California and the 
squatters who tried to steal their land. The 
time is soon after California became part of 
the United States.” Library journal 

Appeared serially in “Saturday evening 
post” 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


GUEDALLA, PHILIP, 1889- 
Mr Churchill. Reynal 1942 346p illus $3 


“More than three quarters of the book 


deals with the years before the war. . . Se- 
lections from the writings of Churchill and 
others add . . . to the text. In the final 


analysis it is a portrait of England as well 
as of Churchill.” Kirkus 

“Of the many biographies of Churchill 
which are making their appearance, Gue- 
dalla’s is the first ... which rises above 
journalism and gives us a full-length portrait 
of the man and some understanding of his 
springs of action.” Nation 

Authorities: p327-38 
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“An impressive summary of the achieve- 
ments of the new deal, and a passionate de- 
fense of the philosophy behind its pro- 


LupwicG, EMIL, 1881- 
Bolivar; the life of an idealist. Alliance 


bk. 1942 362p front $3.50 


Biography of the South American liber- 
ator presented against the political and cul- 
tural background of his time. Written un- 
der the auspices of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment 


“Mr. Ludwig's vivid exposition of the 
liberator’s adventurous flamboyance sheds a 
good deal of light on many modern figures 
whose activities perplex the Anglo-American 
mind.”’ Sat. rev. of lit. 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 


Convoy. Random house 1942 303p $2 


The author traveled to England on a slow 
freighter that was part of a convoy of about 
80 ships that took 16 days to make the 
crossing. This book is partly the author's 
diary of the convoy crossing, partly recollec- 
tions of the highlights of his reportorial 
career 


gram. .. To any open-minded reader the 
record is truly impressive, and ;the author's; 
lively prose, refreshingly free from graphs 
and with a minimum of statistical data, pre- 
sents the story in highly readable form.” 
Springfield Republican 


LEYSON, BURR WATKINS, 1898- 
Air raid safety manual; what you must 


know to protect yourself, your family 
and your home. .. Dutton 1942 92p 
illus $1 


Contents: First aid; Safety in home; 
Methods of protecting windows; High ex- 
plosive bombs; Incendiary bombs; Air gas 
attack; Air raid shelters; Airplane spotting; 
Air raid wardens; Rescue parties and clear- 
ance of debris 


CAREER BOOKS 


UNDSET, SIGRID, 1882- 
Return to the future; tr. from the Nor- HAWES, ELIZABETH, 1903- 


: ny ‘ 
wegian by H. C. K. Naeseth. Knopf Why is a dress? Viking 1942 184p $2 
Explains the education and training neces- 
sary to become a successful designer; analy- 
zes the psychology of dress and the problems 
of timing and personality that must be taken 
into account; describes the channels thru 
which the designer's work reaches the pub- 
lic; and discusses the conditions in the in- 
dustry that must be faced and understood 


1942 251p $2.50 


The noted Norwegian novelist tells the 
story of her escape from the Nazi invaders 
of her homeland in 1940 and discusses the 
world situation as she saw it on her journey 
thru Norway, Sweden, Russia and Japan to 
the United States 


“It would be hard to find in contempo- 
rary literature a finer or more forceful bit of 
writing than ;the, description of the Spring 
in Norway. .. ‘Return to the Future’ is a 
book of great worth. It ends in the har- 
monious accord of a generous and philan- 
thropic soul who looks only for the good of 
all humanity without distinction of peoples.” 
N.Y. Times 


Scott, LouIsE HOLLISTER 
How to get a secretarial job, by L. H. 


Scott and E. C. Belcher. Harper 1942 
104p $1 

Partial contents: Present opportunity; 
Learning of vacancies; Employment tests; 
Agencies; Schools; Application letters; In- 
terviews; Working for the government; Ref- 
erences 


AMERICA IN WARTIME 


Azoy, ANASTASIO CARLOS MARIANO, 1891- 
Army officer's manual. Appleton-Cen- 
tury 1942 366p illus $2.50 


FOR PARENTS AND THE 
HOME 


De Lima, AGNES 
Little red school house, by Agnes De 


A manual for both new and experienced 
officers on customs, uniforms, drill, military 
law, etc. 


CARTER, JOHN FRANKLIN, 1897- 

Remaking America, by Jay Franklin 
rpseud,. Houghton 1942 287p illus 
$2.75 


Discusses ‘the government's programs for 
conservation, flood control, economic stabil- 


ity, personal security, and employment. 
Booklist 


Lima and the Staff of The little red 
school house; with an introduction by 
John Dewey. Macmillan 1942 355p 
illus $3 

Tells about “the experiment in progres- 
sive education carried out in the Little Red 
School House in New York during the past 
twenty years. . . The system is based on 
education through experience—such as trips, 
lively discussion, community contacts, and 
craft work 

Bibliography: p289-323 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


McCrapy, Mrs MARJORIE ELLis (FERGU- 
SON ) 

Manners for moderns, by M. E. McCrady 
and Blanche Wheeler. Dutton 1942 
195p $1.75 

Contents: Letters; Weddings; What to 
wear where; Travel; Invitations; Tipping; 
Entertaining; How to eat it; Navy manners; 
Military manners; Office behavior; Miscel- 
laneous chitchat 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON LITTLE, 1887- ed. 
House & garden’s complete guide to in- 
terior decoration. Simon & Schuster 
1942 304p illus $5 
A guide to all phases of interior decora- 
tion with . yn for rooms for every 
budget and for every taste. Contains 140 
color plates, photographs in black and white, 
850 drawings. Includes representative selec- 
tions from the work of leading American 
interior decorators 
Folio volume 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


NORLIN, ELINOR E. 

Everyday nursing for the everyday home 
rby, E. E. Norlin ,and, B. M. Donald- 
son; illus. by Mary Simas. Macmillan 
1942 306p illus $2.50 

Partial contents: Nursing—what is it; 
What the home should know about its 
nursing responsibilities; Fundamental prin- 
ciples of nursing for maintaining health; 
Keeping a baby well and happy; Making the 
home a place of safety; Making a room in 
the home fit the needs of a sickroom; Alert 
watchfulness for signs and symptoms; Every- 
day care of the patient; Suggested readings 


PATTEE, ALIDA FRANCES 
Vitamins and minerals for everyone; H. 
E. Munsell, technical advisor. Putnam 
1942 242p illus $2 
“Presents the salient facts about vitamins 
and minerals in relation to diet so that 


everyone may understand the part they play 
in health.” Huntting 


MODERN MIRACLES 


De Forest, LEE, 1873- 

Television: today and tomorrow. Dial 
press 1942 361p illus $3.75 

Partial contents: History of television; 
Economic status of television; Projection 
tubes; Cathode beam systems; Use of film in 
television ; Television for amateurs; Televi- 
sion profession; Television's future and its 

influence upon society 


589 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 
It works like this; illus. with diagrams 


and photographs. Dutton 1942 224p 
illus $2.50 

Contents: Automobile engine; Airplane; 
Diesel engine; Steam engine, steam locomo- 
tive, turbins, and water wheel; Blast furriace, 
the open-hearth steel furnace; Electric gen- 
erator, the electric motor, the electric bat- 
tery; Camera and photography; Electric 
lighting; Communications: the telegraph, 
telephone, radio; Radio vacuum tube; Air- 
way radio beam, the marine radio beam, the 
radio compass; Television; Mechanical re- 
frigeration and air conditioning; Miscellane- 
ous 


SMITH, HENRY Lapp, 1906- 
Airways; the history of commercial avia- 


tion in the United States. Knopf 1942 
430p illus $3.50 

An “account of the history, personal rival- 
ries, and financial intrigue involved in the 
establishment of the airlines and airmail 
routes. . . Appendices contain a brief his- 
tory of each airline; airmail laws; and a 
chronology of American aviation.” Library 
journal 


PACIFIC AREA 


CLUNE, FRANK, 1894- 
Isles of spice; am extensive journey 


through the Dutch East Indies, Indo- 
China and North Australia. Dutton 
1942 329p illus $3.50 

Partial contents: Sydney to Darwin; Map 
makers; All roads lead to Timor; Flying 
low to Batavia; How the Dutch got their 
Indies; Jaunt through Java; Borneo—land of 
wild men; Celebes idyll; Temples of Ang- 
kor; Bibliography 


GESSLER, CLIFFORD FRANKLIN, 1893- 
Tropic landfall; the port of Honolulu; 


illus. by A. S. MacLeod. Doubleday 
1942 331p illus $3.50 

“Seaport series” 

The story of Honolulu’s development as 
a great modern commercial city, from its 
beginnings as an obscure native fishing vil- 
lage, thru the adventurous days of explorers, 
buccaneers and whalers 


McGuIRE, PAUL, 1903- 
Westward the course! The new world 


of Oceania. Morrow 1942 434p illus 
maps $3.75 

The history, colonization, peoples, indus- 
try and agriculture, governmental develop- 
ment, customs and legends, politics, and so- 
cial pattern of Hawaii, the Fijis, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Islands of the Sun, etc. 
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McGuire, PauL—Continued 
“A full-packed and many-faceted treasury 
of information to have by your side as the 
daily news comes in, and it is also a thought- 
ful study of the course of modern ‘empire’ to 
ponder over and remember.” N.Y. Times 


PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 


BROWN, JOHN MASON, 1900- 
Accustomed as I am; illus. by Hirsch- 
feld. Norton 1942 201p illus $2 

A dramatic critic and lecturer humorously 
describes the perils of his platform and the 
hazards encountered in his lecture jaunts 

over the country 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN, 1882- 
Entertainment of a nation; or, Three- 
sheets in the wind. Knopf 1942 290p 
$2.50 


Partial contents: Status of the male play- 
wrights; Status of the female playwrights; 
Exit sophistication; Business of laughter; 
Musical shows; Theatrical producers; In con- 
fidence to the producers; Public taste; Criti- 
cal taste; Movies in love; Burlesque; Circus; 
Cabarets ; Coney Island 


PLANS FOR LIVING—NAZI 
STYLE 


DEUEL, WALLACE RANKIN, 1905- 
People under Hitler. Harcourt 


392p $3.50 

A study of the German people under the 
Nazis. Contains chapters on family life, 
Nazi “regulations,” position of women, ster- 
ilization, economic controls, etc. Bibliog- 
raphy 


1942 


ZIEMER, GREGOR ATHALWIN, 1899- 
Education for death; the making of the 
Nazi. Oxford 1941 208p $2 


“An American educator, formerly director 
of the American Colony School in Berlin, 
shows us, in this clear, factual, eyewitness 
account, the complete process of Nazi ‘edu- 
cation,’ beginning with the sterilization of 
‘undesirable’ parents and ending with the 
adolescent's introduction to motherhood or 
the Army. (Bibliography; New Yorker 


SCIENTIFIC ADVENTURE 


GOODSPEED, THOMAS HARPER, 1887- 
Plant hunters in the Andes. . . Farrar 
1941 429p illus $5 
An account of two botanical expeditions 


from the University of California in 1935-36 
and 1938-39 in search of unfamiliar species 


READERS’ CHOICE 


of the tobacco plant and other botanical 
specimens. The regions explored were 
chiefly the west coast of South America and 
the southern tip of the continent 


SKILLS & HOBBIES 


JUNE, LARRY 
Photographer’s rule book. 
1941 90p illus $1.25 
“A handbook for the amateur camera fan 
that gives full instructions on making first- 
rate pictures with inexpensive cameras. II- 
lustrated with many photographs, all taken 
with ordinary cameras, emphasizing that 
good photography need not be costly.” 
Huntting 


SHOEMAKER, MyRON E. 
Fresh water fishing; a fisherman’s man- 
ual. Doubleday 1942 218p illus $3 
A guide for the fresh water angler, treat- 
ing the places to fish, the history of angling, 
the principles of fly casting and the equip- 
ment required. The author devotes a chap- 
ter to each of the important fresh water fish 
to be found in North American streams and 
lakes 


Macmillan 


WINTER, WILLIAM 

Model aircraft handbook; illus. by Paul 
Plecan and H. A. Thomas. Crowell 

1941 292p illus $2 
Partial contents: Types of model air 
planes; Tools and materials; Construction; 
Fittings and parts; Landing gears and pon- 
toons; Covering; Propellers; Paints and fin 
ishes; Miniature gasoline engines; Indoor 
models; Radio control; Clubs and contests 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD 


ROLO, CHARLES JAMES, 1916- 

Radio goes to war; the “fourth front’’; 
introduction by Johannes Steel. Put- 
nam 1942 293p $2.75 

An account of radio’s part in modern 
warfare on the propaganda front. The book 
covers German propaganda, how Allied 
countries strike back, the secret radio sta- 
tions in the occupied countries, America’s 
radio reportage of the war, outstanding radio 
personalities, and other topics 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK LEWIs, 1904- 
Design for power; the struggle for the 
world; maps by G. D. Brodsky. Knopf 
1941 324p $3.50 
A “one-volume chronicle of the history 
of the world’s seven leading powers during 


the last and fateful decade. Dr. Schuman 
examines in order Japan, Italy, Germany, 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


France, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States. In each case he not only records the 
major incidents of the country’s history but 
exposes the social forces lying back of these 
incidents and relates them to the social 
forces operating in the other countries.” 
New Yorker 


“Whether or not the author always offers 
the right answers, he has posed in a witty, 
vivid, challenging style many of the funda- 
mental problems that are raised by the global 
war into which America has now been preci- 

itated. Both in style and in substance his 

k is calculated to appeal to many of 
the ever-increasing number of Americans who 
find that they can no longer isolate or in- 
sulate themselves from the impact of world 
affairs.” N.Y. Times 


STOLPER, GUSTAV, 1888- 
This age of fable; the political and eco- 
nomic world we live in. Reynal 1941 
xx,369p $3 


The author “reviews world history during 
the last three or four decades in an attempt 
to explain why certain economic and political 
‘fables’ were invented—the need of a gold 
standard, the economic causes of war, the 
successes of Hitler's diplomacy, etc.—and 
why these fables are not truths.’ Book rev. 
digest 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


HILLARY, RICHARD 


Falling through space. Reynal 1942 269p 
$2.50 


The personal story of a young R.A.F. 
flyer, an Australian who left Oxford to join 
the air force 

“It would not be easy to better the re- 
strained honesty of ;this; account of an 
R.A.F. fighter squadron, of its men, their 
backgrounds, their experiences. Something 
more than just ‘another R.A.F. book,’ it gives 
a clearer vision of those few to whom so 
much is owed by so many.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MALONEY, JOHN WILLIAM, 1908- 


Let there be mercy; the odyssey of a Red 
cross man; foreword by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Doubleday 1941 337p illus 
$3 


The author “was sent to Europe early in 
1940 to act as official observer for the 
American Red cross. His book is a record 
of his travels from the Arctic ocean to the 
Mediterranean through fifteen countries.” 
Book rev. digest 
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ST JOHN, ROBERT PORTER, 1869- 
From the land of silent people. Double- 
day 1942 353p $3 


A personal account of a war correspond- 
ent’s experiences during the campaigns in 
the Balkans. Describes the bombing of Bel- 
grade and the evacuation of Greece by .Em- 

ire troops. One of the highlights of his 
Sack is his account of his desperate voyage, 
with three other newspaper men, across the 
Adriatic from Croatia to Greece in a 20-foot 
sardine boat 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


Bairy, Mrs ELIZABETH (CHESLEY) 

Man is a weaver; illus. with photographs 
and with drawings and maps by C. B. 
Falls. Viking 1942 334p illus $2.50 

Partial contents: First spinning and 
weaving; Story of Chinese silk; Story of 
cotton in the ancient world; Clothmaking 
in medieval Europe; Story of the textile 
machines; Industrial revolution and textile 
workers; Test-tubes and textiles; Today's 
new machines and the changes they may 
bring; Books about man and his cloth 


BuRCH, GLADYS, 1899- 
Modern composers for boys and girls. 
Barnes, A.S. 1941 207p‘illus $2 
Brief biographies written about Mussorg- 
sky, Dvorik, Rimsky-Korsakov, Humper- 
dinck, Elgar, Delius, Strauss, Sibelius, Scria- 
bin, Williams, Schoenberg, Ravel, Carpenter, 
Falla, Respighi, Barték, Stravinsky, Griffes, 
Prokofiev, Gershwin 


DEMING, DOROTHY, 1893- 
Ginger Lee: war nurse. Dodd 1942 227p 
(Dodd, Mead career bks) $2 
Ginger Lee enrolls for nursing service in 
one of the United States army camps. She 
finds out what a nurse needs to know in 
national emergencies and how to choose be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential in 
her professional life 


KNAPP-FISHER, HUBERT CLINTON, 1899- 
Man and his creatures; with 44 illus. by 
Joan Harrison. Dutton 1942 236p 
illus $2 
Contents: Creatures of man: the dog, the 
horse, the elephant, the camel and the cat; 


Animals in sport; Animals in fancy and in 
fact; Animals in war 


KUMMER, FREDERIC ARNOLD, 1873- 
Torch of liberty; illus. by Kreigh Collins. 
Winston 1941 300p illus $2 
Short episodes, the first about the early 


settlement of Greece and the last about 
Dunkirk, all inspired by the love of liberty 





MAGOON, MRs MARIAN W. 


Emperor's nephew; a story of Charle- 
magne; illus. by Elinore Blaisdell. 
Farrar 1942 181p illus $2 

“Historical adventure and recreation of a 
period, making it come alive in the experi- 
ences of Hugo, who starts unrecognized, vir- 
tually in exile, ends as a member of . .;. the 
Emperor's household . . . and who through 
his courage and quick wittedness, did his 
part in bringing victory out of defeat. Covers 
that period of Charlemagne’s career during 
which Susa and Pavia were conquered.” 
Kirkus 


READERS' CHOICE 


parents to join. Ted was clever enough to 
evolve a scheme of cooperation which later 
led to membership, and both Ted and XDY 
proved their worth in the famous soap box 
derby.” Book rev. digest 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES, 1904- 
Storm on the island; written and illus. by 


E. F. Lattimore. Harcourt 1942 181p 
illus $1.75 

The story of a nine-year old girl who 
lived with her family on an island off the 
coast of South Carolina, and who shared in 
the island adventures during a hurricane 


MASON, MIRIAM. EVANGELINE, 1899- 
MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD GEORGE, Susannah, the pioneer cow; illus. by 
1896- Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmil- 
Iceblink; illus. by Rudolf Freund. Holt lan 1941 151p illus $1.25 


1941 288p illus $2 

“Story of an Eskimo boy in Alaska, dur- 
ing the Russian occupation, around 1750. 
Describes how he lived, how he made his 
house and his tools, and traveled. For boys 


“Story of Susannah, her calves Rosy and 
Posy, and all the other animals who ac 
companied Farmer Wayne and his family 
when they travelled by covered wagon from 
their home in Virginia to make a new one 


in the Middle West." Huntting 


POLLOCK, KATHERINE G. 
Sandalio goes to town; with illus. by 


of ten to sixteen.” Book rev. digest 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 
Mice, men, and elephants; a book about 


mammals; illus. with drawings by 
James MacDonald, and with photo- 
graphs. Harcourt 1942 215p illus $2 
Partial contents: How to know a mam- 
mal when you see one; What's under the 
skin; Mammals have a brain and use it; 
Mating of mammals; Mammals have their 
differences; Mammals’ family tree 


FOR THE GRADES 


Rafaello Busoni. Scribner 1942 144p 
illus $1.75 

This story of a boy and his pet calf is 
set in present day Chile. Sandalio, a coun- 
try boy, had never left his village home 
But when it seemed necessary to sell Rosa, 
the cow, and with her Sandalio’s own calf, 
he thought up a plan which took him to the 
bustling city of Valparaiso 


SMITH, EUGENE CADWALLADER, 1877- 
Kodru, the monkey. Knopf 1941 58p 


illus $2 
“Story of an African monkey from his 
babyhood to his leadership of the clan. For 


JOHNSON, MARGARET SWEET, 1893- 
Runaway puppy; written and illus. by 


M. S. Johnson and H. L. Johnson, TOMPKINS, JANE 
Harcourt 1942 86p illus $1.75 Snowshoe twins; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 


grades three to five.” Book rev. digest 





Heather, a West Highland terrier, is the 
hero of this dog story for little children. 
Printed in large, clear type, with a full-page 
illustration on every other page 


KAHMANN, Mrs MABLE (CHESLEY) 1901- 


XDY and the Soap box derby; illus. by 
Louis Cunette. Random house 1941 
201p illus $1.75 


“Story of a boys’ secret society and the 
new boy in town who was forbidden by his 


Stokes 1941 118p illus $1.50 

“Describes the wild life in the northern 
woods and the experiences of two young 
snowshoe rabbits in outwitting a timber 
wolf.” Book rev. digest 

‘Jane Tompkins writes of animals in their 
natural surroundings with knowledge and 
imagination. .. In the illustrations Kurt 
Wiese has drawn wild creatures with beauty, 
understanding and humor. A fine outdoor 
book for boys and girls from 6 to 10.” 
N.Y. Times 
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ADVERTISING PAGS REWOVED 


NEW BOOKS for Today’s Problems 


WHAT ARE THE VITAMINS? 


by WALTER H. Eppy 


Professor Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dinsclos of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


This book has long been wanted—for its dependable, scientific guidance 
through the hocus-pocus surrounding the subject of Vitamins, straight 
to the frequently amazing, always-reliable facts. Dr. Eddy, from his 
own work and from a careful survey of the researches of others.in the 
field of Vitamins, answers your questions. What are the VITAMINS? 
What do they really do? Which ones do I need? In which of the 
every day foods will I find them? How can I determine my own par- 
ticular requirements? These and hundreds of other questions are straight- 
forwardly and dependably answered. 247 pages, illustrated, tables, $2.50 





SILVER IN INDUSTRY 
LAWRENCE AppicKs, Editor 


This volume contains the results of extensive investigations carried out 
by the government sponsored SILVER RESEARCH PROJECT, the purpose of 
which was to stimulate interest in the industrial possibilities of silver. 

Edited by Dr. Lawrence Addicks, the book contains the work of thirty 
contributors, each of whom is particularly well qualified in the field on 
which he writes. The tremendous bibliography, containing over four 
thousand literature references, and a list of all the patents which have 
been issued on the industrial uses of silver are other valuable features of 
this interesting and timely volume. 636 pages, Profusely Illustrated, 

0.00 





ANHYDROUS ALUMINUM CHLORIDE IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
by CHARLES A. THOMAS 


Central Research Director, Monsanto Chemical Company 


This volume has been eagerly awaited for some time by all those con- 
cerned with the catalysis and isomerization of organic compounds. The 
reaction of aluminum chloride with hundreds of compounds is discussed 
in detail; and a feature of the book is the presentation of the exact 
changes which occur in structure. A resume of the work of Friedel and 
Crafts, who did the pioneer work in this field, is included. This is 
indeed a monumental compilation which will be invaluable to research 
workers in the fields of petroleum, plastics, rubber, synthetic coatings, 
flotation agents, dyes, fats and waxes, cleaning and dry-cleaning agents, 
perfumes and textiles. American Chemical Society Monograph, 972 
pages, $15.00 





FATIGUE OF WORKERS 
Its Relation to Industrial Production 


by The Committee on Work in Industry of the National 
Research Council Under the Chairmanship of 


Dr. L. J. HENDERSON 
Fatigue Laboratory, Harvard University 


In these critical months, when everyone is being urged to work harder 
and produce more—when our very existence as a nation depends on 
winning the ‘‘Battle of Production’’—the results described in this timely 
book are nothing less than startling! Of special interest to executives, 
engineers, personnel workers and students of industrial relations, the 
volume will be welcomed also by the general reader who is bewildered 
by the labor problems arising from the National Defense Program. 


In an unbiased and objective way, it reveals not only the direct causes 
of fatigue, but the psychological origin of strikes, slowdowns and volun- 
tary limitation of output by workers. Here are laid bare the underlyin, 
reasons for the inharmony which often exists between management oat 
labor, and is reflected in lowered production. The ways in which this 
can be overcome are clearly indicated. 165 pages, Price $2.50 





THE ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


by E. F. Burton 


Head of Department of Physics, 
University of Toronto 


and W. H. Kou. 


Development Engineer, Rogers Radio 
Tubes, Lid., Toronto 


Certainly one of the outstanding 
achievements of science in the last 
decade is the development of the elec- 
tron microscope, and its revelations 
are sure to have a vital part in the 
future progress of both industry and 
medicine. Germs and deadly bacteria 
which could be seen only vaguely in 
the best ultra-microscope are now 
clearly visible in magnifications of 
over 100,000 diameters! This book is 
a short, clearly written story ef the 
basic principles involved in the elec- 
tron microscope, copiously illustrated 
with many original drawings, and also 
with startling photographs of particles 
of matter so small that they have been 
heretofore invisible. Every scientist 
will want to own this epoch-making 
volume. 250 pages, tice $4.50, 
Ready March 25 





EMULSIONS and FOAMS 


by SOPHIA BERKMAN and 
GusTAv EGLOFF 


Universal Oil Products Company, 
Research Laboratories 


This clearly written and well digested 
review of the present knowledge of 
the subject assembles and evaluates the 
recent advances in the technology of 
these phenomena. The many original 
diagrams and photomicrographs, effec- 
tively conceived and presented, bring 
home to the reader with unique em- 
phasis the electrostatic forces at work 
in the phenomena of interfacial ten- 
sion, phase inversion and film rigidity. 
591 pages, illustrated, $8.50 





MODERN PULP AND 
PAPER MAKING 
by Georce S. WITHAM, SR. 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 


Written from the standpoint of the 
practical paper maker, this exhaustive 
description of every phase of paper 
manufacturing will find wide accept- 
ance throughout the industry. € 


- scope of the first edition has been 


maintained, and widened to the extent 
of including all pertinent information 
relating to recent developments. Many 
tables of wood-pulp consumption and 
production, and scores of illustrations 
of new types of equipment have been 
added. ew methods and processes, 
such as the recent advances in the 
newsprint field, are described in detail. 
Both technical and non-technical paper 
men will welcome the reappearance of 


this standard work. 700 pages, Price 
$6.75 





Reinhold Publishing Corporation 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HE combined wisdoms of Archibald MacLeish 

and Rex Stout have left us with a very 
muddled notion of our national unity. Mr. Mac- 
Leish, speaking to the National Urban League on 
February 11, declared that “it was one thing to 
admit that there had been an attack upon our 
national unity before the war and quite another 
thing to advance, now, the proposition that the 
American people don’t know what the war is all 
about.” Rex Stout—on the same day—addressed a 
crowd at the opening of the Carnival for Democ- 
racy at the Grand Central Palace, New York. 
The “avalanche of denunciations and catcalls that 
greeted two OCD appointments [last week],”” said 
Mr. Stout, “was . . . a symptom of a deep and 
dangerous disease which the smoke of Pearl Har- 
bor momentarily obscured . . . but did not even 
affect.” J 3 J Clarence Budington Kelland, 
however, appears to be more concerned over the 
fact that we might some day ave a kind of unity. 
Politics is good, he said, in time of peace; in time 
of war . . . indispensable. “It is those nations 
{the Axis} who have succumbed to political 
unity that have loosed madness and death upon 
this planet.” 

George Ade, the Hoosier humorist who was 76 
on February 9, admitted some worry over the war, 
but added that “decent people can’t lie down and 
let those roughnecks walk on them.” Mr. Ade 
still makes an occasional public appearance—in 
spite of his illness of a year ago—and only a short 
while back he told an audience of women that 
‘a bachelor is like a chicken hawk among turtle 
doves.” J 3% JS Erika Mann has objected to 
Columbia's broadcasting of work by alleged Nazi 
sympathizers during its all-night program of fine 
music and news. She does not dwell long on the 
theory that war or no war, Beethoven is still 
Beethoven, etc. But she is bothered about Walter 
Gieseking: “When not playing on the piano Mr. 
Gieseking, we learned, is mainly occupied by col- 
lecting butterflies. But most of us don’t care a 
hoot what Mr. Gieseking is fooling around with, 
as long as Mr. Hitler is fooling around with him. 
And while Strauss—you may argue—is a creative 
genius, unique and irreplaceable, Herr Gieseking 
is not... .” Katherine Anne Porter records her 
agreement with Miss Mann; Deems Taylor dissents. 

Jonathan Daniels’ appointment as assistant di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense made him 
virtually Mrs. Roosevelt's successor. The new Di- 
vision of Civilian Mobilization which Daniels 
heads, has replaced the Voluntary Participation 
Division. J J 8 Second annual (Overseas) 
newspaper and radio awards for outstanding cov- 
erage of news abroad in 1941 went to Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger and Otto D. Tolischus, correspondents 
of the New York Times; and Cecil Brown, CBS 
reporter. All three men are overseas and their 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


awards were presented in absentia at the club's 
annual dinner at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York on February 25. & % % Philip W. Wylie 
has gone to Washington to join the Office of Facts 
and Figures. %& J J The Army has worked out 
a plan for providing Protestant, Catholic and Jew 
ish soldiers with 1,250,000 pocket-size khaki-bound 
New Testaments. 


Less Military 


Hold Autumn in Your Hand, by the Texan 
writer George Sessions Perry and published a year 
ago January, won the National Book Award for 
1941 as the outstanding example of a worthwhile 
book that failed to get across to the public. The 
first edition had a sale of 7,000. % J J Mar- 
garet Mead, distinguished ethnologist and the au 
thor of numerous books on the primitive peoples 
of Samoa, New Guinea, and Bali, won the Society 
of Women Geographers’ award for outstanding 
achievement. This honor has been conferred only 
once before—in 1933, to Amelia Earhart. %& J J 
Fannie Hurst has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Committee for Workmen's Compensation for 
Household Employees. The new unit is designed 
to promote extension of the compensation law to 
include full-time domestic workers. %& J 
Franklin P. Adams has been selected to serve as 
foreman of the Federal Grand Jury in the opening 
of the February term of the district court. 


The Roycroft printing plant, founded at East 
Aurora, N.Y., more than forty years ago by Elbert 
Hubbard is in financial difficulties and has been 
ordered by the court to cease all operations 

& J Rev. A. Clayton Powell, pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church (New York) and city 
councilman, is to edit Harlem’s new weekly news- 
paper, The People’s Voice. It will have a format 
like PM's (and will be printed on the same 
presses) but has no connection (financial or other 
wise) with Marshall Field’s venture. The Vo/sce 
will fight discrimination of minorities, sponsor a 
Negro Gallup Poll, and will print war news and 
maps (both neglected by most Negro papers) 
& SS & The New York City News Association, 
one of the world’s greatest news gathering agen 
cies, came to an end on February 11. It was 
founded in 1894 and it is said that all important 
newspapers in the city, regardless of the poten 
tialities of their own staffs, were forced at one 
time or another to rely on the accuracy of the 
teletyped news “NYCNA.” 

Shelves of Rochester's public school libraries 
have been cleared of all social science textbooks 
written by Professor Harold O. Rugg of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This was by order 
of the Board of Education (over the protest of 
James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools). 
& SF SF Oliver St. John Gogarty’s Going Na- 
tive has been banned in Dublin. 

(Continued on page 598) 
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598 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five. cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 

1. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing 199 1. Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow .... 196 

2. A. : Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom .. 182 2. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary .......... 175 

3. mee | Ellen Chase, Windswept .........++. 170 3. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ...... 152 

4. Pearl Buck, Dragom Seed .........0002++. 163 4. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ......... 115 

5. Edna Ferber, Saratoga Trunk eecesccceees 107 5. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ..... 83 

6. Daphne Du Maurier, Frenchman's Creech -. 88 6. Clifton Fadiman, Reading I've Liked ..... 73 

¥ oars Llewellyn, How Green Was My Val- 84 7. Jan Valtin, Out of the Night ............ 40 

8. Henry Bellamann, King’s Row ............ 59 8. Adolph Hitler, Mein Kampf .............. 3 

9. Louis Bromfield, Wild is the River ...... 59 9. Helen Clapesattle, The Doctors Mayo ..... 34 

10. Upton Sinclair, Dragon's Teeth ........... 53 10. Rebecca West, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 31 

CoMMENT: The Sun is My Undoing has edged into first place with The Keys of the Kingdom falling into 
vacated second. First appearances on the fiction list are Dragon Seed, Frenchman's Creek, and Dragon's 
Teeth. Mission to Moscow has been catapulted into the non-fiction lead from fourth place in March 
The rest of the list remains practically the same with the addition of The Doctors Mayo. 

CHILDREN’s Books: Most frequently called for are: Little Town on the Prairie, Laura I. Wilder; Loopy, 
Hardie Gramatky; Parasols Is for Ladies, Elizabeth Ritter; Paddle-to-the-Sea, Holling C. Holling; Swe 
Barton, Superintendent of Nurses, Helen D. Boylston. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 

Detroit, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 

Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 596) 


DIED: 


FEBRUARY 7. Edward Massey; playwright and 
stage director; in New York City; listed as suicide. 
Mr. Massey was a member of Professor Baker's 
famous “47 Workshop” at Harvard, wrote Plots 
and Playwrights and Box Seats, and directed the 
first American production of The Cherry Orchard 
in Boston. 


FEBRUARY 9. Charles Alden Seltzer, author of 
robust Western novels that were popular through- 
out. the English-speaking world; at Cleveland, 
Ohio; from illness and infection contracted last 
Fall; sixty-six. 

FEBRUARY 10. Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, author of 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and wife of 
Cale Young Rice, who survives her; at her home 
in Louisville; after a long illness; seventy-two. 
Mrs. Rice had dictated stories to an aunt when 
she was only a child and for a long time won 
only local recognition for her later sketches. The 
Louisville Authors Club finally urged her to sub- 
mit Mrs. Wiggs to a publisher. The ms. was 
written in the unused spaces and pages of an old 
ledger discarded by her father. The tremendous 
success of this book was the beginning of a quar- 
ter of a century of sporadic writing, much of 
which has been published in several foreign lan- 
guages and in Braille. 

FEBRUARY 10. Felix Powell, composer of one of 
the most popular songs of the First World War, 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag”; 
in Brighton, Sussex; of a gunshot wound; about 
sixty. 

FEBRUARY 13. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, head of 
the St. Louis Public Library for twenty-eight years, 
who retired with title of Associate Librarian in 


1938; in St. Louis; of a heart ailment; almost 
eighty-two. His autobiographical A Life Wits 
Men and Books was published in 1939. (See 
page 679) 

FEBRUARY 16. Edwin Milton Royle, miscellaneous 
writer and author of The Squaw Man, the one-act 
play from which one of the first moving pictures 
was adapted; in New York City; after long ill- 
ness; seventy-nine. He was the author of nu- 
merous plays, as well as of Edwin Booth as | 
Knew Him and English as She Is Spoke (origi- 
nally a lecture). 

FEBRUARY 17. Frank Lucius Packard, author of 
the widely read “Jimmy Dale” series; at his home 
in Lachine (Quebec), Canada; following a brief 
illness; sixty-five. His Miracle Man was made 
into one of the most successful of the silent mo- 
tion pictures and was produced as a play by 
George M. Cohan in 1914. 


FEBRUARY 18. Albert Payson Terhune, author, 
breeder of collies, and sportsman, at Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey; sixty-nine. Terhune’s success 
as a writer of dog stories was a publishing 
phenomenon. 


FEBRUARY 23. Stefan Zweig, Austrian-born au- 
thor who ame a man without a country when 
Nazism took hold of Europe, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth, committed suicide at their home near 
Petropolis, Brazilian summer capital. Zweig left 
a note addressed to Claudio de Souza, president of 
the P.E.N. Club of Brazil, in which he paid high 
tribute to the country of Brazil: “. . . in no other 
could I have had such hopes of reconstructing my 
life.” But, he confessed, he had not—at 60—the 
“immense strength” with which to start again. He 
therefore believed that it was time to end a life 
that was “dedicated only to spiritual work, con- 
sidering human liberty and my own as the greatest 
wealth in the world.” 
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The A BC of 


Latin America 


EDITED BY FRANK HENIUS 


This is exactly what the name im- 
plies, an A B C book on the sister 
republics, containing only the most 
elementary facts and important 
figures. It will give you the high 
lights at a glance, country for coun- 
try, chapters are all alphabetically 
arranged and edited on a standard 
pattern. This manual can be quickly 
consulted on any or all of the fol- 
lowing subjects concerning the Latin 
American Republics: Physical data, 
population, provinces, districts, terri- 
tories, cities, occupations, industries, 
leading imports, principal exports, 
travel and communications. $1.50 


DAVID McKAY CO. 
Philadelphia 

















WHO'S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


Volume 22 





1942-1943 





The new volume, just off the press, 
31,692 
pletely revised and reset. 3,560 


contains sketches, com- 
new names which have not ap- 
peared before. New size, |0I/," 
high by 8" wide, and 2!/." thick. 
Full cloth. 2,580 pages 


Price $10.00 





THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Publishers 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Help your readers prepare for military, naval and industrial 
defense radio work. ‘“Ghirardi Radio Books’’, written by 
Alfred A. Ghirardi, internationally known radio engineer and 
instructor, provide basic training in all branches of radio; 
are used for text and ence in radio training courses of 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and CCC; are used and praised 
by more radio students and instructors than any other radio 
texts. Ghirardi’s simple, readable style makes previous tech- 
nical instruction unnecessary. Keep ag of these books 
available on your radio shelves now when trained radic men 
are badly needed. 


a 





What Military Students Say: 


"| made inquiries as to a good textbook for a 
person that knew very little about electricity and 
nothing about radio. Your ‘Radio Physics Course’ 
was recommended by a Radio Tech. Sergeant of a 
Tank Destroyer Battalion. 1 have made rapid 
progress with very, very little outside help. I have 
never seen nor read a text book on any subject as 
clearly written and easily understood as this one. 
After I complete my study I will be much better 
equipped for my job. In combat there is no time 
to bunt the Signal Co. for minor repairs to your 


set.’’—Clarence G. W. Cole, Anti-Tank Co., 110th 
Infantry. 


'* ‘Radio Physics Course’ was recommended to me 
by our 1st Class Radioman. It is the very best in 
our work in the Navy for promotions. recom- 
mend it to all of my fellow radiomen.’’—Sam 
Sacephet. U. S. Naval Training School, San Diego, 
alif. 


~ m 
RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


A comprehensive training text of 972 pages for the man who 
“‘wants to learn all about radio’’ . . . 36 sections cover every 
phase of radio, including the fundamentals of Sound Trans- 
mission, Television, Cathode-ray tubes, Photo tubes, etc, 508 
illustrations to make —_ point clear . . . 856 self-review 
questions. A complete © course for only—$5.00 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 


Complete 1300-page home-study course on the instruments and 
the latest approved ‘‘factory methods’’, used for testing. A 
practical step-by-step ‘‘how to do it’’ text. 708 illustrations. 
720 review questions. $5.00 











Free descriptive circulars on request. Order 
rectly from us or from your dealer. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


45 Astor Place 
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Max Lerner 


HEN Sidney Hook reviewed Max Lerner's 

second book (Ideas Are Weapons, 1939) 
he took the author to task for a lack of precision 
and for vesting traditionally simple things with 
bogeys of complexity. The fact that Lerner, just 
then, was at an ideological disadvantage (because 
of Russia’s tenuous alliance with Germany) may 
well have given Mr. Hook (who was possibly 
less “on the spot’) the kind of self-confidence 
in which logic comes easily and the other fellow’s 
case looks vulnerable. Right now, however, the 
tables are turned. And history is on the side of 
all those who were loathe to believe that Russia 
at heart would ever tolerate Nazi militarism. It 
is, nevertheless, only tentatively that Lerner, in 
his third book (Ideas for the Ice Age, 1941), 
proposes his recipe for the best means toward 
“democratic socialization.” The left, he says, 
“must reject absolutes and be ready to re-examine- 
the basic postulates.” 


Max Lerner was born near Minsk, Russia, De- 
cember 20, 1902, the son of Benjamin and Bessie 
(Podel) Lerner. His father vacillated between 
shop-keeping and school-teaching; and brought 
his family to the United States when young Max 
was only four. After six nomadic years they 
finally settled in New Haven, where Lerner got 
most of his schooling. He entered Yale on 
scholarship and took a lot of English literature. 
Not long before his graduation, in 1923, he be- 
gan to think more about economics and social 
theory. For a year he studied law (at Yale) 
and then in 1925 got his M. A. degree from 
Washington University at St. Louis. From what 
was then the Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government he emerged in 1927 
with a Ph.D. And on him Walton Hamilton, the 
well-known economist with a genius for provok- 
ing argument and analysis, left his mark. 


Lerner worked with Alvin Johnson and Edwin 
Seligman on the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, first as an assistant editor then as manag- 
ing editor. During these years he was feeling 
around for what he might himself consider his 
own proper sphere for writing and was at the 
same time absorbing as much as possible of the 
whole literature of social science. From 1932 
until 1936 he was a member of the faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence College; and in 1934 served as 
director of the Consumers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. During 1935 and 
1936 he was also lecturer in the department of 
government at Harvard. 


Then came the editorship of the Nation, which 
he held for about three years. He turned out 
an incredible number of articles of economic, 
political, and literary interpretation. In the fall 
of 1938, when every day was a little worse than 
the one before, he wrote down his own cautioning 
conviction that Is Is Later Than You Think. 
“From week to week,” he said, “. . . I have as 
an editor stumbled around among the trees of 
contemporary issues, bumping my head and 
scratching my shins.” But in that little book, he 
explained, was his “revenge,” his effort to “draw 
a map of the forest.” 





Max LERNER 


He left the Nation; and has since that time 
been professor of political science at Williams 
College. He was niarried in 1928 to Anita Mar- 
burg, a long-standing member of the faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence, and has three daughters. The 
Lerners were divorced in 1940. 


Lerner has a tremendous interest in Thorsten 
Veblen and has written some excellent pieces on 
him. Two long-range projects on which he has 
recently spent considerable time are: a history of 
the cult of power and anti-humanist trends in 
Europe since Machiavelli; and a book on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

One of his critics has accused him of being 
“cocky” yet lacking in a fighting kind of “brass- 
knuckle intolerance” and suffering from “human- 
istic shadings.” But Lerner himself had already 
made something of an “answer” to this charge: 
“If direction for the energies of the common 
people does not come from the left, it will mean 
the crushing of what America has stood for in 
world history.”’ 

B. ALSTERLUND 


The name of Joyce Kilmer, who died in France 
in 1918, will be given to an Army camp to be 
established at Stelton, the poet's birthplace, near 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. & 2% J A hitherto 
unnamed peak in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park has been designated Mount Lanier, 
by the Board of Geographical Names. Sidney 
Lanier, poet, musician, and Confederate soldier, 
spent many of his boyhood summers at Montvale 
Springs, only a few miles from the mountain. 
& & & A bronze plaque in honor of Rudyard 
Kipling, for four years a resident of Dummerston, 
Vermont, was unveiled at the State House at 
Montpelier on February 28. 
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IN ALL THE ARMED SERVICES 
AND LEADING SCHOOLS 


RIDER 
RADIO BOOKS 





i” Whether the trainee is preparing for radio 
work in industry or the armed forces, 
whether he uses his knowledge in winning the 
war or in winning the peace, he needs the 
proved and practical knowledge to be gained 
from Rider Books. 

They are today being used as texts in the class- 
rooms of the University of Pennsylvania, Pur- 
due, the United States Signal Corps, the Navy 
and the Coast Guard, and are represented in 
the country’s greatest Libraries from coast to 
coast. Send for descriptive catalog—Today! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject ............. 338 pp. $3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 

Gives principles of FM radio .............. 138 pp. $1.50 
SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Explains most basic method of radio maintenance 


English ed. 360 pp. $3.00, 
THE METER AT WORK 


. Spanish ed. 385 pp. $3.50 


An elementary text on meters .......... . 152 pp. $1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test amd repair ............... 243 pp. $2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical .........6eeese00+ 179 pp. $2.00 
ees FREQUENCY CONTROL SYS- 

EMS —aiso automatic tuning systems ....... 143 pp. $1.25 


Pee ica ee pn cc SERIES 


Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘Alternating 
Currents in Radio Receivers,” on “‘Resonance & Align- 
ment,’” on ‘Automatic Volume Control,”” on “D-C 


Voltage Distribution.”” ...... Hand bindings—90c each. 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS— 
NOW IN XIill VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on 


Radio Receivers—used by professional radio servicemen 
in all parts of the world. 


* & Send Coupon for New Catalog x x 


: oe 

Papi ise tanta os “we 

He | Please send 1942 Catalog. | o 
| Name ...--++-+e" oases saan oa 

Fé FREES sssesevecsebeuerseseesesonee**** * 

WY city ceeesesecr eres: take ..--.0e08 en 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, Inc. 
404 FOURTH AVE., 


NEW YORK CITY 
Internetione! Bec. Corp 
100 Varick St., NM. Y.C.. Cable: ARLAB 


Export Division: Rocke 
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ALASKA in books 


A PRESENTATION OF 
“Books from the Recky Mts.” 






Te, Caxton Printers, 

believe that 
ALASKA will 
large part in coming 
events. Here are the 
books libraries will need 
to meet their demands. 


play a 


— = 
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“The best book on Alaskan history.” 
Columbia Encyclopedia 


THE STORY OF ALASKA 


By Clarence L. Andrews 


The most comprehensive study of Alaska ever 
ee en this virgin country, 
whose area and undeveloped resources are 
greater than Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
combined, and whose future is packed with 
possibilities of development. Illus. 303 pages, 


ESKIMOLAND SPEAKS 


By W. B. Van Valin 


Explorer and author tells an authentic and 
exciting story about the people in the land of 
blazing midnight sun and year-long winters, 
whom he served as doctor, teacher, etc., for 
seven years. Illus. 300 pages, $3. 50. 


ALASKA: Its History, Re- 
sources, Geography, and 
Government 


By Mariette Shaw Pilgrim 

Well-known Alaskan educator writes a concise 
history for the student and young reader, 
clarifying many erroneous impressions of 
Alaska’s past and offering an accurate per- 
spective. Illus. 296 pages, $3.00 


IN ALASKAN WATERS 


By Alfred Wolfe 


True portrait od the life of thousands of fish- 
ermen who make their living in the dangerous 
waters from Puget Sound to the glacier- 
rimmed inlets of Alaska told by one of Ghats. 
Illus. 207 pages, $3.00 


THE ESKIMO and His Rein- 
deer in Alaska 


By Clarence L. Andrews 
A complete ag of the Eskimo and his en- 
vironment. Illus. 254 pages, $3.50. 


THE KLONDIKE NUGGET 


By Russell A; Bankson 


Fast-moving, authentic tale of -the first Alaskan 
newspaper. Illus. .349 pages, $2.50. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Complete Catalogue and Library 
Lists om request. 
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UTH ELEANOR McKEE was born in 1903 

in a very small community in Ventura 
County, Bardsdale, California, and spent most of 
her childhood in the country. Her father had 
tried farming—one kind and another—in the 
southern part of the state. But he was vastly 
unsuccessful. Of those farm days she remem- 
bers one or two things plainly—seeing cattle in- 
jured on barbed wire fences, and building up, 
within herself, a silent hatred for the modern 
methods of branding. She decided that some 
day she would run her own cattle ranch; and not 
only would the brands be painted on, but “no 
animal was ever to be sold as meat.” 

Her education began in a one-room country 
school in the wilderness. She was brought up 
on the idea that she must teach school. For 
teaching was a “well-bred profession” and a 
protection against the “ungenteel.” For a long 
time she had known that she really wanted to 
write books—but on this she maintained a com- 
plete silence. Actual experience soon justified 
her own suspicion that she was not meant for 
pedagogy. 

She returned to the University of California 
at Los Angeles to get a degree. Everything she 
had saved (to meet this expense) had disap- 
peared with a pleasant but costly holiday. The 
only solution was some kind of job that would 
allow her to go on studying. It was ‘quite by 
accident’’ that she landed in the catalog depart- 
ment of the University Library—and largely “‘be- 
cause I was taking Greek’”’ for which the chief 
cataloger had a very great fondness. This part- 
time post later enabled her to get a probationary 
job in the Library of Hawaii (and, in time, a 
senior rating without formal training). 

Except for stray poems that found their way 
into various magazines of verse, her first actual 
writing for publication was done in Hawaii, where 
she had gone a month or two after graduation 
(1926). During most of her first six years there 
she worked in the Library of Hawaii (before 
the depression struck the islands), preparing book 
reviews, editing the library bulletin, writing 
news notes and publicity articles, lecturing, etc. 
She managed to finish work on a Masters degree 
at the University of Hawaii; and in 1932 taught 
two classes (contemporary novel and modern 
poetry). She married Darr Hayes Alkire in 1927; 
they were later divorced. 


In 1934 her first novel, The Lord’s Anointed, 
won her the gold medal of the Commonwealth 
Club of California. It is a tale of missionaries 
who went from Boston to Hawaii in 1820. Its 
sequel, After a Hundred Years, published in 1935, 
and part of Under One Roof, issued a year later, 
were also written before her return to California 
in 1936. A collaboration with Alice F. Sturgis 
called Three Daughters came two years later; and 
in 1941, Christopher Strange. Storm Point— 
ready for June publication—has a seacoast set- 
ting very much like the region she is now living 
in, Healdsburg. “I garden enthusiastically but 
not very intelligently,” she says, “prow! the forest 
by day or night, read a lot, wrestle with bad 


Ruth Eleanor McKee 




























RuTH ELEANOR MCKEE 


roads and bridges, and have for steady company 
my son, four cats, and the old woodsman who 
lives on the place.” Her son is in his teens 
and has, she adds, “weathered a rather uncon 
ventional upbringing very well on the whole.” 


May Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


Making of Tomorrow, by Raoul de Roussy de Sales 
Reynal 


Literary Guild of America 


The Last Time I Saw Paris, by Elliot Paul. Random 
House 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Goethals and the Panama Canal 
by Howard Fast. Messner _ 
Older girls: Wider Wings, by Patricia O'Malley 
Greystone 


Intermediate group: Tune Up, by Harriet E. Hunt 


ington. Doubleday 


rimary group: Maria Rosa, by Vera Kelsey 
Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
Faith the Root, by Barbara Fleury. Dutton 
Readers Club 
Charles Dickens, the Last of the Great Men, by 


G. K. Chesterton. Readers Club 
8 8 


Thirty thousand new public buildings have been 
built by WPA in six years, reports Howard O 
Hunter, Commissioner of Work Projects. Of this 
total only 130 are libraries. However, 832 more 


libraries have undergone reconstruction or im- 
provement, and 64 additions to libraries have been 
built by WPA. 
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SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


VOLUME I 


Edited by 


Rose L. VorMELKER 
Cleveland Public Library 


A comprehensive survey of spe- 
cial collections and resources of 
765 libraries in 35 states and the 
larger cities of Canada, putting 
at your disposal 57,246,066 books, 
13,895,160 pamphlets, 320,320 mag- 
azines, 5,718 newspaper files and 
44,140 drawers of vertical file 
material. 


Locates for you 2,922,387 maps 
and charts, 7,965,290 photographs 
and picture collections, 1,404,717 
music collection items and 770,- 
787 patents. 


Geographical arrangement with 
organization, personnel, subject 
and special collection indexes. 
Edition limited, few copies left. 


776p. 1941. 
Price $6.00 plus postage. 


Volumes II, III, and IV in preparation. 
To be released late in 1942. 


Order from 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 

















Better ° 
Microfilm Projection 
... at low cost 


The NEW Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. This instru- 
ment, distributed by the Committee during 
1941, has won unqualified and universal en- 
dorsement. Simple to use, inexpensive in cost 
and operation, it projects with brilliant fidelity 
the various types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. 


Libraries, institutions and government de- 
partments are making more and more material 
available on microfilm. This development by 
Spencer is therefore most opportune. 


Equipped either with a glass film book for 
short rolls or with the Roll Film holder, 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lengths of 
film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will project 
either 16mm. or 35 mm. (perforated and un- 
perforated) Microfilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department D91. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


— Scientific Instrument Division of 





== AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Seles Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Dalles, Columbus, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atlante 
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“No better general 
pictures of our 
armed forces have 
appeared—or are 
likely to.” 


—SATURDAY REVIEW 


“Very popular at present is this 
series which includes readable 
information for the average 
reader in non-technical form.” 

—Wilson Library Bulletin 


WHAT THE CITIZEN | 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


THE ARMY 
by Harvey S. Ford. Revised edition 


THE NAVY 
by Hanson W. Baldwin. Revised 
edition 

THE MARINES 
by Captain John H. Craige 


THE COAST GUARD 
by Hickman Powell 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
by Carl D. Lane 


MODERN WAR 
by Fletcher Pratt 


THE AIR FORCES 
by Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS 
by Major Paul W. Thompson 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
by Walter D. Binger and Hilton 
H. Railey 


OUR ARMS AND 
WEAPONS 
By Major James E. Hicks 


Illustrated, $2.50 each 


W.W. NORTON & CO. 70 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
LLL LE TT NITED 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 









{Epiror'’s Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate o 


Cancelled Stamps 


Our February issue, p.412, contained a letter 
from Mrs. Louis A. Gillet, Beacon, N.Y., asking 
for contributions of cancelled stamps for the bene- 
fit of Queen's Hospital in London. Mrs. Gillet 
stated that the stamps received are shipped to 
London, where the dyes are abstracted and the 
proceeds turned over to the Hospital. Since 
several readers and more than one stamp peri- 
odical have questioned the plausibility of this 
procedure, we are reprinting below a statement 
from Dr. Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian 
of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, the first 
public library to sponsor the idea. Dr. Ferguson 
States: 


“In view of recent investigations the Brooklyn Public 
Library desires to explain its original sponsorship of the 
movement to collect cancelled postage stamps for Queen's 
Hospital, London, and to withdraw its support now. 

“In company with other American organizations we 
were asked last Fall to help collect used stamps for 
Queen's Hospital, which cares for sick and injured chil 
dren. The Hospital in turn, we were informed, sold the 
stamps to firms for abstraction of dyes. The revenues 
from this source were said to have supported two beds 
for many years. War had made the need more pressing, 
and further American aid was solicited. 

“Direct evidence from London satisfied us that these 
statements were essentially true; but we did not go into 
the question of dye-recovery. Soon after we publicized 
the movement editors and scientists and philatelists all 
over the country challenged us to prove the feasibility of 
the scheme. We passed these challenges along to one of 
the original sponsors. A cablegram was sent to Queen's 
Hospital, which replied ‘Still receiving stamps most grate 
ful for them.” An American doctor interned in the hos 
pital likewise vouched for the authenticity of the charity. 

“Subsequently, the British Library of Information issued 
a statement saying that the stamps were not sold to dye 
firms but as ‘mission mixtures’ to collectors. This was 
affirmed by a London collector. Finally, the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington said the last 
word on the dye-recovery question: ‘Impossible chemically 
and inconceivable economically.’ That convinced us. 

““We are sorry to have supported this movement under 
false colors, and because of this we now withdraw our 
support; though we are equally sorry that a worthy 
charity should suffer through misrepresentation by its sup 
posed friends."’ 


The Brooklyn Public Library had sent many 
thousands of stamps collected by Brooklyn people 
to Queen’s Hospital through Mrs. Gillet. The 
following letter, in answer to an inquiry from 
us, has been received from Mrs. Gillet: 


“IT am very glad that you have written to me about 
saving cancelled stamps for Queen's Hospital for Chil 
dren in London. Through a misunderstanding I used 
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wrongly the phrase ‘stamps for dyes.’ This is not cor- 
rect, as has been abundantly shown. The whole work 
has been investigated by the Post Office Department, and 
this afternoon (February 24), I was given permission to 
say ‘it had been investigated and I had not been in- 
structed to curtail my activities.’ The Inspector adding, 
“We punish the guilty but protect the innocent.’ So if 
you will make that correction, that the phrase was used 
through a misunderstanding, but that the work of send- 
ing the stamps to Queen’s Hospital was perfectly genuine, 
no criticisms can hurt us.’ 


Information Wanted 


To the Editors: 

I am preparing biographical material on George 
and Sophia Ripley. George Ripley, a Unitarian 
minister of Boston, Mass., was the founder of 
Brook Farm. Later he became literary editor of the 
New York Tribune and, on the death of Horace 
Greeley, President of the New York Tribune 
Association. His wife, Sophia Willar Dana, 
daughter of Francis Dana, of Cambridge, en- 
gaged in social service work in New York City. 

I am anxious to find unpublished letters or 
journals of or relating to the Ripleys. Such ma- 
terial would be photostated and returned immedi- 
ately. All cost of transportation would be met. 
If the owners preferred, I would make whatever 
arrangements were possible to have such materials 
copied while still in their possession. In all 
cases credit would be given. 

Among the friends of the Ripleys, whose papers 
might include their letters, were Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Horace Greeley, Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, Albert Brisbane, James Freeman 
Clarke, George William and Burrill Curtis, 
Charles A. Dana, Margaret Fuller, Richard 
Hildreth, Theodore Parker, Whitelaw Reid, Bay- 
ard Taylor and Edmund Clarence Stedman. Sug- 
gestions concerning sources of information are 
earnestly sought. 

LISETTE RIGGS 
1910 S$ Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 


For Music Lovers 


During the summer of 1940, the Woodlawn 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Library 
launched a program of musical recordings, held 
in the auditorium from 12 to 2 P.M. daily. A 
committee of five staff members was chosen to 
plan the programs, arrange exhibits, and to act 
as commentators. 

Workers during their lunch hour, shoppers, and 
residents of the community were invited to drop 
in and listen to the music for as long a time as 
they could spare. The popularity of these pro- 
grams proved so great that the library decided to 





(Continued on page 606) 











THE TRUE STORY OF 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY 
THAT WORKS 


“Our 


Library” 


By PHYLLIS R. FENNER 


To every librarian who deals with children 
“Our Library” will prove as useful as it is 
delightfully fascinating. Phyllis Fenner’s 
account of the many ingenious methods she 
has used to introduce children to books, 
and vice versa, is a veritable librarian’s 
gold mine. The book’s scope and tonic 
quality are suggested in the chapter titles: 


“Prease, May I Taxe A Liserry?” 

“Tuts Is Fun.” 

Tricks In Every TRADE 

“Rope THE S1x HuNpDRED.” 

“ReapinG Is Fun Ir You Lixge It.” 

*Tuese Littte Tuincs Are Great.” 

“I’ve Gor A Story 1n My Heap.” 

“Here Comes THE Story TEACHER.” 

“Tuts Is My Part or THE Liprary.” 

“Ir Terrs Me Wuat I Want To 
Know.” 

“‘Let’s Pray A Story.” 

Tue Liprary Entarces Its Hort- 


ZON 
“I Like Morners. Fatuers Are 
Nice, Too.” 


Tue Liprarian Is A BooksELLer 
“Ir’s Our Lisrary.” 
“Do Lisrartans Get Trrep?” 


Praise from Authorities 


PAUL WITTY, School of Education, North- 
western University: “A splendid example 
of the significant contributions librarians 
are — the educative process. More- 
over, the book shows how the best in crea- 


tive expression may be realized.” 


REV. JOHN W. DUNN, C.M., Director 

of the Department of Library Science, 

St. John’s University: “She’s put more 

than ideas into her book, she’s prodigally 

enriched it with her own personality. No 

experimenter with the new for the 

sake of its newness, she has rather 

¥ clothed anew the solid, practical, 
worth-while old.” 


$1.75 


The JOHN DAY COMPANY 
New York 








Valuable guide books for [— 


your patrons interested in 
writing as a career or an 
avocation. ... 











* THE WRITERS' HANDBOOK 
Ed. by A. S. Burack $3.50 


A complete manual of instruction on all 
aspects of writing technique. Contains 
1000 markets for manuscripts. 


* TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE 
by Elliott Blackiston x 
An analytical approach to writing for 
publication. 

* FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
by Robert Hillyer $2.00 
A handbook on verse writing for poets 
and teachers. 

* WRITING THE JUVENILE STORY 
by May Emery Hall $2.00 
Discusses subject matter, treatment, and 
markets for juvenile stories. 

* PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT 
by Udia G. Olsen $1.00 
A clear statement of rules for the prepa- 
ration of manuscripts for market. 

* HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN 
STORIES 
by Anne Hamilton $1.25 


A working method for self-analysis and 


revision a short story. 

* THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
by Georges Polti $2.00 
The original book on plotting, showing 


the basic dramatic material in human ex- 
perience. 


* STORY PLOTTING SIMPLIFIED 
by Eric Heath 


Presents a feasible plan for achieving 
plot originality. An invaluable companion 
to “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.” 


* THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF POETRY 
by Anne Hamilton $2.50 


An analysis of the “inner” and “outer” 
elements of poetry with many illustra- 
tions from classical as well as modern 
poetry; valuable both for the beginner or 
advanced verse writer. 


ses 
THE WRITER 


A monthly publication offering sound, practi- 
cal advice and inspiring instruction to aspir- 
ing writers. Articles by leading contemporary 
authors. Contains complete manuscript market 
lists. The only writers’ magazine indexed in 
the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Free sample copy on request 


Library rate $2.50 a year 











THE WRITER, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 605) 
continue the concerts during the winter months, 
but instead of having daily programs to have the 
concerts held once a week. 

On November 26, 1940, the series of weekly 
concerts was begun in the auditorium of the li- 
brary, between the hours of 8 and 10 P.M. More 
than 28 concerts were given during the winter 
and thousands of residents attended them. Opera, 
symphony and chamber music were featured in 
these concerts. Brief but complete comments pre- 
ceding each number were given by guest com- 
mentators. Attractive exhibits of books, maga- 
zines, pictures and lists relating to music were 
arranged for each concert. 

An Opera Listening Group was also formed to 
promote the popularization of opera through the 
medium of the Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts. 
This group met every Saturday from 1 to 4 P. M 
during the “Met” season. Books and pamphlets 
on opera were distributed and questions and dis- 
cussion were invited from the audience. 

The season of weekly musicals was closed with 
a “gala” concert (not recorded) in May. Par- 
ticipants in this concert were young people of 
the community who contributed their musical 
talent to give enjoyment to their listeners. 

A direct result of the interest shown by the 
community in these “‘musicals” was the gift to 
the library of a fine collection of records which 
made it possible for the library to present again 
a weekly afternoon concert during July and Au- 
gust of 1941. Local music lovers helped plan the 
series of programs and also offered their services 
as commentators. 

Not to be outdone by the older members of 
the community, the youngest element requested 
a musical hour too and the request was compiled 
with by the Children’s Department who launched 
a musical story-hour on Saturday mornings from 
11 to 12 o'clock. These proved to be so popular 
and so well attended that the Children’s Depart- 
ment decided to continue them once a month dur- 
ing the winter season. 

A most ambitious program of concerts for the 
coming season has already been planned by the 
Woodlawn Regional Library. The program will 
consist of 18 alternate Saturday evening concerts, 
16 alternate Wednesday evening concerts and 
8 monthly Saturday morning musical story-hours 
for the children of the community. Another serv- 
ice to be given to the patrons of the library this 
season will be the circulation of music records 
on the same basis as library books. 

EsTHER I. BELous 
Reader's Advisory Service 
Woodlawn Regional Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
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More Census Comment 


To the Editors: 

Thank you very much for the copy of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin for February, describing avail- 
able census statistics. This will materially assist 
us in placing figures in the hands of those who 
need them. The display of the agricultural story 
is particularly pleasing. 

Z. R. PETTET 
Chief Statistician for Agriculture 
~Bureau of the Census 


The Wilson Library Bulletin has granted per- 
mission for translation into Portuguese of the 
Census articles. A limited number of copies re- 
main, available at 20c each; in quantities of 50 or 
more, 10c each. 


Encore 
To the Editors: 
More “Speaking of Books’’ as we see in March 
issue. Excellent! 
MABEL FENTON, Librarian 
Emerson School Library 
Maywood, Illinois 


Memorial 


Friends and those who worked with Mary 
Neikirk Baker during the nine years she was 
librarian of the Osterhout Free Library remember 
her glowing faith in the life and power of books. 
A collection of books as a memorial was so em- 
inently suitable that it was suggested independ- 
ently by a number of people almost immediately 
after the announcement of her death. 

The first books of the Mary Neikirk Baker 
Memorial Collection are now on display. 

Miss Baker's love of music has been remem- 
bered and will be shared and enjoyed by others 
in the gift of Music in Western Civilization by 


Paul Henry Lane, The Treasury of Gilbert and’ 


Sullivan and The Treasury of American Song by 
Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister, and, finally, 
in the recording of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
conducted by Toscanini. 

The Democratic Spirit by Bernard Smith and 
The American Artist by Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
are two outstanding books which were also pre- 
sented in her name. 

As a tribute to her work and her hope for 
peace for the world, Plans for Permanent Peace 
by Hans Heymann, 101 Prayers for Peace, and 
War Without Violence by Krishnalal Shridharani, 
have been given. 

A special book plate, the gift of the Wide- 
Awake Bookshop, is inserted in each book in the 
collection. This book place is also on display. 

The Mary Neikirk Baker books will be for 
use, some circulating and some reference, in keep- 
ing with the generous spirit of the woman who 
was their inspiration. 

OSTERHOUT FREE LiBRARY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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FIRST 


CENTURY AND A QUARTER 
OF 


AMERICAN COAL INDUSTRY 


676 Pages — 14 Maps — 85 Tables 





A well documented history of Coal from 
the date of its discovery on this conti- 
nent to 1885, the year when statistics 
became readily available. Howard N. 
Eavenson, the author, is a Pittsburgh 
mining engineer who has been prominent- 
ly associated with the coal industry for 
many years. His researches fill many 
gaps in the history of an industry which 
has contributed so much to America’s 
greatness: Coal in the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars, Early Mining Methods, Labor, 
Railroad and Canal History, Early Maps, 
Price Comparisons, etc. etc. The study 
was made as a contribution to the indus- 
try and the book is offered at the cost of 
publication. 


Write for price 


Eavenson, Alford and Auchmuty 
MINING ENGINEERS 
Koppers Bidg. Pittsburgh 








WHAT IS 
MATHEMATICS 


An introduction to modern 
mathematics from an elemen- 
tary point of view by Richard 
Courant and Herbert Rob- 


bins 
. a brief and lucid representation 
of the fundamental concepts and meth- 
ods of the whole field of mathematics.” 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN “It is astonishing 
to what extent Professor Courant has 
succeeded in making clear all the funda- 
mental ideas and methods which we 
mathematicians consider the life blood 
of our science.”"—HERMANN WEYL 


300 text figures - $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue - New York 














At the lowest prices ever offered 


The New Larned 
History 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 
COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE IMPARTIAL 


NOW MORE USEFUL THAN EVER 





Thru exact quotations from the works 








12 volumes 
11,000 pages of world-famous historians and writers, 
1200 illustrations ‘ . . 
300 maps woven into a coherent, interesting nar- 
~~ a an rative, THE NEW LARNED provides 

papers, laws, etc. authoritative information on all the 
5500 authors quoted ie . . 

from political, social and scientific events 
NOES weteines that have influenced the course of 
SOLD ON THE SERVICE 

— man’s history. 


At this opportune time, when the study of world history is 
most important, we have made an agreement with the 


publishers of the NEW LARNED for the sale to libraries of 
the sets still in print at extraordinarily low prices. 


THE NEW LOW SERVICE BASIS RATES MAKE THIS A BARGAIN OFFER 


Write for your rate. today. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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